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He who separates himself from Christ is an exile 
from his native land. But we are no more strangers and 
foreigners, but fellow citizens with the saints, and of the 
household of God. For we, who were afar, are brought 
nigh in the Blood of Christ. Let us not look askance at 
those returning from that far country; we, too, once dwelt 
in a distant land. 

St. Ambrose in Matins of Saturday of the 2nd week of Lent. 
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Our Responsibility Southward 


21st century coming up 


Two Franciscan nuns from Wiscon- 
sin were rudely accosted on the street 
in one of the Pacific-coast republics of 
South America a few months ago and 
accused of being disguised. “How can 
you be Catholic nuns from the United 
States,” they were asked, “when there 
are no Catholics in the United States?” 
No doubt it will be something of a 
shock to the nearly 40 million Catho- 
lics in the U.S., as it was to the two 
Sisters, to learn that there are a great 
many persons in South America who 
are convinced that there are no Cath- 
olics north of the Rio Grande. 
Millions in the southern American 
countries never have seen a U. S. priest. 
Furthermore, millions have never even 
heard of one. Up to a year ago there 
was only one priest from the U.S. on 
the entire west coast of South America 
—Father Gustave Weigel, S.J., at San- 
tiago, Chile. There was only one, Fa- 
ther Leo Harkins, S.J., in the great Ar- 
gentine Republic, with its more than 
13 million inhabitants. 
For the people of Bolivia and south- 


By JOHN W. WHITE 


ern Peru who listen in to the retrans- 
mission of U.S. news broadcasts from 
one of the stations at Arequipa, Peru, 
the most astonishing news that has 
come out of the war recently was not 
concerned with hostilities. It was the 
news that there are three million Cath- 
olic soldiers in the U. S. Army who are 
receiving Holy Communion regularly. 
That was news which a great many in 
the radio audience simply could not 
believe. 

Educated South Americans realize, 
of course, that there are millions of 
Catholics in the U. S. One of the ques- 
tions pressing most impatiently for an- 
swer in the minds of hierarchy and 
laymen alike throughout the southern 
continent today is: “When are U.S. 
Catholics going to awaken to their re- 
sponsibility toward the Catholic na- 
tions of South America?” 

Msgr. Manual Larrafn, the Bishop of 
the great Chilean diocese of Talca, ex- 
pressed to me in the following words 
this desire of South American Cath- 
olics for North American cooperation: 
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“T do not think that the people of the 
U.S. yet realize the magnitude of the 
position of world leadership to which 
destiny is calling them. The rest of this 
century, the 21st, and perhaps even the 
22nd, belong to the U.S., just as the 
19th and early part of the 20th be- 
longed to Great Britain. But since the 
age we are entering is to be an air age, 
the position of the U.S. in world af- 
fairs and the responsibility of its lead- 
ership will be far greater than was Bri- 
tain’s during the age of maritime pow- 
er. Freedom of the air implies a com- 
pletely new world, one which will be as 
far beyond our present thought as to- 
day’s heavy bombers were beyond the 
thought of the men who designed the 
early ironclads, 

“Of the few things that are certain 
about this new air age, one is that spir- 
itual values will occupy a much more 
important place in our lives than they 
have in the past. Whatever else this 
war has done, it has awakened us to 
the terrible consequences of material 
and mechanical progress uncontrolled 
by spiritual thought. So the leadership 
and influence of the U.S. cannot be 
confined to the political and economic 
fields. It must embrace, also, the intel- 
lectual, the cultural, and the religious 
fields. 

“U.S. Catholicism cannot escape the 
part it is going to be called upon to 
play in these three fields, even if it 
wanted to, which I am sure it does not. 
South American Catholicism looks to 
the U.S. for leadership, ideas and in- 
spiration, just as South American in- 
dustry, mining and agriculture do.” 
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Monsignor Larrain had just return- 
ed from the U.S., where he had gone 
in search of North American coopera- 
tion in his own huge diocese, which 
embraces two and a half provinces 
with a total area of 17,000 square miles 
and a population of 320,000. Before 
going to the U.S., he had asked for 
and been given six Maryknoll Fathers 
and they are among his closest and 
most efficient helpers today. 

Members of the hierarchy in South 
America express their belief that it is 
part of the divine plan that propaga- 
tion of the faith be made the responsi- 
bility of certain sections of the world 
during certain ages. They point out, 
for instance, that during the Ist and 
2nd centuries of the Christian era, the 
faith was preached to the world from 
that region which we now call the 
Near East. In the Middle Ages, Eu- 
rope, and especially Spain, took over 
the missionary work. Responsibility 
for the propagation of the faith is now 
passing into the hands of the U.S., in 
the opinion of the South American 
hierarchy. 

Informed South Americans have no 
grievance against the North American 
Catholics for having ignored them for 
more than a century, abandoning the 
field to the Protestant proselytizers. 
They realize that Catholicism in the 
U.S. has had its own hard battle to 
fight. But they feel that the Catholic 
Church in the U.S. has consolidated 
its position since the first World War 
and has now attained a situation of 
strength and prestige which justifies 
the Church in South America in look- 
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ing northward, instead of to Europe, 
for leadership. 

The most pressing problem with 
which the Church in South America 
desires help from the U.S. is the scar- 
city of its clergy. This arises principally 
from the absence until very recent 
years of that middle-class population 
which always has been the main source 
of vocations in the U.S. A contribut- 
ing cause has been the long conflict 
between Church and state in many 
parts of South America, which has 
made the priesthood unattractive as a 
career, Consequently, in most of the 
South American nations the Church 
has had to depend largely on mission- 
ary priests sent out from Spain to sup- 
plement the inadequate number of na- 
tive vocations. 

The Spanish conquest of South 
America was the outcome of Spain’s 
crusading determination to convert the 
Indians and add another continent to 
the Christian world, But many of the 
hierarchy in South America now feel 
that the epoch of Spanish missionary 
work in South America has drawn to 
a close. 

The South American bishops realize 
that U.S. Catholicism cannot spare a 
large number of priests for work in the 
southern continent. They feel, how- 
ever, that the U.S. could and should 
send teaching priests to strengthen the 
seminaries, A number of these bishops 
would be glad, they say, to have North 
American priests reorganize their sem- 
inaries, 

In most of the countries of South 
America the seminaries lack personnel 


and resources, but the few good ones 
have done a great work. For example, 
youths from every one of the South 
American republics go to Chile to at- 
tend the Pontifical Seminary at Santi- 
ago. Its Junior Seminary, taking stu- 
dents through the usual high-school 
course, has an enrollment of 150. There 
are 130 others in the Major Seminary, 
which carries its students through 
philosophy and theology and prepares 
them for the priesthood. There is also 
a Junior Seminary at Talca which pre- 
pares boys for the .Major Seminary at 
Santiago. 

The great strength and high pres- 
tige of the Church in Chile, as com- 
pared with some of the other southern 
republics and in spite of the separation 
of Church and state since 1925, is at- 
tributed largely to the efficiency with 
which the Pontifical Seminary at San- 
tiago prepares men for the priesthood. 
This institution was reorganized 85 
years ago by Msgr. Joaquin Larrain, 
who was also the founder of the Cath- 
olic University of Chile. Bishop Lar- 
rain took the seminary away from 
state control; then he constructed new 
buildings for it, reorganized its course 
of study, and established a much 
stronger code of discipline than had 
existed up to that time. Fifteen years 
ago the Santiago seminary was recog- 
nized by the Vatican as a pontifical 
seminary. 

Many South American bishops point 
out the well-known fact that Catholics 
from the U.S. are welcome through- 
out South America and that there is 
none of that antagonism against North 
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Americans which is so often met with 
in commercial, professional, and other 
fields of endeavor. It is explained that 
there is no suspicion of nor resistance 
to priests and nuns from the U.S., as 
towards other North Americans, be- 
cause there is no fear that they will try 
to “put something over.” 

Another way in which Catholics of 
the U.S. could contribute tremendous- 
ly toward strengthening the Church in 
South America would be to establish a 
large number of scholarships for South 
American students in the Catholic uni- 
versities of the U.S. A member of the 
hierarchy in one of the South Ameri- 
can republics told the writer that there 
are only four such scholarships- in‘ the 
U.S. and that all of them are offered 
at Notre Dame. This seems incredible, 
but if there are any others their exist- 
ence is not known to those South 
American bishops who are most inter- 
ested in sending promising young men 
to the U.S. to study. 

South American bishops would like 
to see two types of scholarships estab- 
lished in fairly large numbers at Cath- 
olic universities in the U.S.: one type 
for postgraduate work by young priests 
who have just been ordained; the other 
to prepare South American young men 
for the priesthood. These young men 
would be ordained in their home coun- 
tries after having received the same 
training that is given for the priesthood 
in the U.S. Many bishops favor this 
plan. 

Still another field in which the South 
American bishops desire help from the 
U.S. in large volume is that of social 
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service. The most notable difference 
that exists between Catholicism north 
and south of the Rio Grande is the 
social consciousness of the Church in 
the U.S. Catholicism in the southern 
Americas always has been very reli- 
gious, but it has not been awake so- 
cially. Members of the hierarchy in the 
southern Americas and outstanding 
lay members insist that Catholicism in 
the U.S. has much that it could teach 
them and that they want very much 
to learn. 

Catholics of South America would 
like to have Catholic women sent from 
the U.S. in fairly large numbers to 
teach social service in the Catholic uni- 
versities. This would require substan- 
tial financial support from Catholic or- 
ganizations or individuals in the U.S. 
Those South American bishops who 
are trying to bring about some such 
arrangement insist that this teaching 
of social service by North American 
Catholics would be one of the best 
possible activities for cementing real 
friendship between North and South 
Americans and for making good neigh- 
borliness a vital factor in inter-Ameri- 
can relations. 

Chile and Uruguay, especially, are 
wide awake socially and, consequently, 
ready and eager to receive what North 
American Catholicism has to offer in 
social service, which is something that 
South American Catholicism never has 
had. In both those countries, social 
service already is highly advanced, but 
for the most part it is in the hands of 
the state or of very leftist and often 
anti-Church political organizations. 
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Most South American bishops agree 
with an article published in Osserva- 
tore Romano at Vatican City some 
time ago in which it was stated that 
the present world crisis is mainly spir- 
itual and that part of the responsibility 
for it must be attributed more directly 
to Catholics than to others, because of 
their culpable ignorance of social ques- 
tions and of the solutions that have 
been proposed for them by the Catho- 
lic Church. Members of the hierarchy, 
in discussing with me their desire for 
U.S. help in their social work, have 
referred to this article and especially to 
the following paragraph: 

“How many, even among Catholics, 
there are who believe or pretend to be- 
lieve that we fulfill all our duties to the 
worker if we make some provision for 
shortening his working hours, or in- 
crease his income, or help him to enjoy 
some new form of insurance, Such per- 
sons forget that the betterment of his 
material lot (however desirable in it- 
self) does not of itself suffice to bring 
the worker to a higher standard of liv- 
ing unless it be accompanied by spir- 
itual help which consolidates man’s 
fundamental liberties. What we want 
is an effort to make the worker’s em- 
ployment more Christian by giving 
him back the sense of dignity, the spirit 
of initiative, joy in his work and the 
feeling of responsibility.” 

Those are the goals which the South 
American bishops have in mind as they 
look to the U.S. for help in the social 
field, 

When Miguel Cruchaga Tocornal 
was Chilean ambassador at Washing- 


ton, he was largely responsible for the 
establishment of a School of Social Sci- 
ences in the Catholic University at San- 
tiago, along lines suggested by Father 
Walsh of Georgetown University. This 
school is doing good work but it is far 
from being adequate to meet the coun- 
try’s needs in its field. 

The Chilean bishops also hope that 
the U.S. will send Catholic women to 
establish and operate a public-health 
nursing school in Santiago, where the 
bishops want to set up such a school 
in connection with the Church’s exten- 
sive charitable work. This desire for 
social service leadership from the U. S. 
has been greatly increased by the suc- 
cessful results of the experiment of 
sending a young Chilean priest to the 
U.S. in 1942 for a year’s study of so- 
ciology and seminary work. Since his 
return home he has been teaching in 
the seminary at Santiago and the bish- 
ops feel that the seminary is profiting 
greatly. 

A great many prominent Catholics 
in South America join the hierarchy in 
the enthusiastic hope that the people 
of North and South America will soon 
be made better acquainted with each 
other by means of Catholic seminars 
similar to the one which The Sign sent 
to Havana in 1943. They believe that 
great benefits would accrue to the whole 
Church, both north and south of the 
Rio Grande, if Catholic seminars con- 
sisting of U.S. priests and laymen 
should be sent to the various South 
American capitals for two or three 
months each year to study the prob- 
lems that face the Church in each of 
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the ten republics of South America. 

Prominent Catholics and members 
of the hierarchy, in talking about the 
needs of Catholicism in the southern 
Americas, invariably insist that one of 
the greatest of these needs is Spanish 
and Portuguese editions of the CaTu- 
otic Dicrst. They point out that all 
of the southern Americas are literally 
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flooded with U. S. non-Catholic publi- 
cations of all descriptions and that they 
are having a great influence on South 
American thought. There is a great 
need, they say, for thé circulation of 
U.S. Catholic thought among South 
American readers and they believe that 
this can best be accomplished by the 
Dicest, 
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Message for Americans 


This country is constantly drinking strength out of new sources by 
the voluntary association with it of great bodies of strong men and for- 
ward-looking women out of other lands. And so by the gift of the free 
will of independent people it is being constantly renewed from genera- 
tion to generation by the same process by which it was originally created. 

You have just taken an oath of allegiance to the U.S. Of allegiance 
to whom? Of allegiance to no one, unless it be God—certainly not of 
allegiance to those who temporarily represent this great government. You 
have taken an oath of allegiance to a great ideal, to a great body of prin- 
ciples, to a great hope of the human race. And while you bring all coun- 
tries with you, come with a purpose of leaving all other countries behind 
you, bringing what is best of their spirit, but not looking over your 
shoulders and seeking to perpetuate what you intended to leave behind 


in them. 


My advice to you would be, not only always to think first of America, 
but always, also, to think first of humanity. America was created to unite 
mankind by those passions which lift and not by the separate passions 
which debase. We came to America, either ourselves or in the persons of 
our ancestors, to better the ideals of men, to make them see finer things 
than they had seen before, to get rid of the things that divide and to make 


sure of the things that unite. 


Woodrow Wilson speaking to 5,000 new citizens in Philadelphia 


in 1915 as quoted in the Catholic Educational Review (Nov. °43). 
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Loveliest village of the plain 


Most people have heard of Bing 
Crosby, but how many know Little 
Crosby, England’s only entirely Cath- 
olic village? Little Crosby is nine miles 
north of Liverpool on the flat coast of 
Lancashire. It is ancient land, held in 
1086 by the Molyneux family. When 
in 1362 the Lady Agnes married David 
Blundell of Great Crosby, Little Cros- 
by gained the holder of the great name 
that has become synonymous with the 
village ever since. 

All Catholics know of the Blundell 
family. Their history is part of the his- 
tory of the faith in England. Their 
struggles and dire risks taken in the 
name of religion will never be forgot- 
ten. Little Crosby was the center of 
their fame. Crosby Hall has known the 
flash of swords, sheriff's men, priest 
hunters, secret Masses. 

Little Crosby remained true to the 
faith throughout all periods of perse- 
cution. It sheltered priests and paid 
fines. Its people received the news of 
a priest in the district with joy, when 
that knowledge might well have meant 
death. 

What is it like today? Little Crosby, 
the village of the Cross, is a single- 
street village with a few surrounding 
farms. The Blundells who own the vil- 
lage live at Crosby Hall, deep in woods 
and parkland and encircled by a lovely 


old stone wall. Seen from a distance, 






England's Catholic Village 


By GERARD YOUNG 


Condensed from the Catholic Fireside* 


the church steeple rises proudly against 
its background of woods and the vil- 
lage clusters against the manor wall. 

Village houses of all styles are close 
to the road, with little gardens in front, 
and one old, long, whitewashed farm- 
house has the date of 1669 on it. Near 
this house is an old stone cross, used 
in the past for the ancient ceremony of 
the Flowering of the Cross. Today any 
funeral procession going to the church 
stops here while the mourners say the 
De Profundis. Almost opposite, the 
villagers have erected a crucifix in the 
old manor wall to the memory of their 
beloved squire Francis Nicholas Blun- 
dell, who obtained the repeal of many 
anti-Catholic laws. 

A 17th-century squire, in describing 
Little Crosby, said it had not a beggar 
nor an alehouse nor a Protestant in it. 
This is still true. It is a happy little 
place, with its church as its center: no- 
where else will anyone find the parish 
church playing such an important part 
in the lives of the villagers. The day 
begins for many of them with the 6:30 
A.M. Communion, and the 7:00 a.m. 
Angelus is a clock for others. Cows are 
milked, milk is delivered, people go off 
to work, horses are fed, farm laborers 
return to breakfast. The comings and 
goings of different members of the vil- 
lage is a good guide to the time of day. 

By mid-day, houses are bustling with 


*27 Chancery Lane, London, W. C. 2, England. Dec. 17, 1943. 
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activity. Everyone does her washing at 
home. Monday is washday, other days 
are baking days, scrubbing days, and 
so on. The Angelus rings out again, 
the children trickle homeward, fol- 
lowed by the men folk. After lunch, 
men resume their toil, the women go 
back to their housework. At 3:30, the 
children are out of school, the cows 
have come home for milking, the farm- 
yard fills with children waiting for 
milk, and at six the familiar Angelus 
rings once more. 

October evenings have special sig- 
nificance, for in that month the Rosary 
is said every night in church. These de- 
votions are conducted without a priest. 
A villager leads and the congregation 
responds. A litany and other prayers 
follow the Rosary. 

Little Crosby has its social life, the 
biggest event being the Whist Drive 
held the week before Christmas at the 
Clubroom, with poultry prizes. There 
is skating on the delph, the water-filled 
quarry, which by night becomes a 
lamp-lit fairyland. The frosty air rings 
with laughter and screams as skaters 
learn their figure eights. 

At Candlemas farm rents are paid 
at the Hall. If a farmer has given up, 
this is when they welcome new blood 
into the village, though cottages stay 
in one family for generations or are 
passed on to a young village couple. 
Farms are sometimes taken by stran- 
gers, but these are always Catholics. 
Then there is Sticking Time. The vil- 
lage youths glean sticks in the woods, 
while the farmers gather wood from 
the copses surrounding their fields and 
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cart it home on a Saturday afternoon, 
with a following of boys to help un- 
load. 

The week before Pancake Tuesday, 
the village children run around chant- 
ing: “Pancake Tuesday is a very happy 
day; if you don’t give us a holiday, 
we'll all run away.” They have their 
pancakes at tea-time, and an old cus- 
tom is to wheel in a barrow and dump 
on the midden the first person so “full 
up” he has to refuse another pancake. 

On Holy Thursday the children re- 
ceive their first Communion. These 
little ones, the future strength of the 
village, are well drilled by the Sisters 
of St. Vincent de Paul. They can an- 
swer almost any question on the doc- 
trine of the Eucharist. They receive 
presents of prayer books, and are asked 
for countless prayers. They hardly re- 
member them all, so one little boy just 
asked Jesus to bless everyone. 

In the church of St. Mary all the vil- 
lage girls become Children of Mary, 
who are responsible for the cleaning of 
the brass and the candlesticks. Two of 
them take it in turns each Saturday. 
They find the cleaning tackle on the 
side-altar step where they sit and pol- 
ish all the votive candles and other 
articles the nuns have left out. 

On Rogation days, Little Crosby has 
its famous blessing of the fields, and 
in June its Sacred Heart procession 
through the churchyard, through the 
door in the manor wall and along the 
path which the Blundell family use to 
come to church. The villagers and the 
priest file under those great trees which 
gave shelter to their ancestors as they 
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crept in fear of their lives to attend 
Mass in the Hall. Not far away in a 
clearing is the Harkirk chapel, built 
long ago, where many persecuted in- 
habitants of Little Crosby found Cath- 
olic burial. Their ancestors did not 
easily win the battle to pass down to 
us the gift they held most dear. On 
these June days Faith of Our Fathers 
rings out as the people return, and 
surely here they have every right to 
sing that hymn. 

At Christmas time the carol singers 
stop at each house, sing their carols, 
knock, and shout, “Merry Christmas.” 
Their collecting box is often heavy 
when they finish their rounds. Before 
Christmas, evenings at school are spent 
threading holly for the church decora- 
tions: dainty little links of single holly 
leaves to twine round the candles. Es- 
tate workmen are responsible for long 
ropes of holly for the church pillars 
and yew to line the arches. Father Hol- 
den’s greenhouse yields its best pots of 
chrysanthemums for the high altar. 
The lace-and-gold altar cloth comes 
forth again. Girls polish the brass till 


it glows, the everyday green carpet is 
changed for the ceremonial red. 

During midnight Mass the church is 
packed: for some youngsters it is their 
first. The church is still and the altar 
splendid, seen through the holly and 
flowers. Father Holden wears a white 
satin-and-gold chasuble that glistens as 
he moves. The organ plays softly at 
first, then the music of the Mass swells 
out. After the Gospel, Father Holden 
wishes all a holy and happy Christmas. 
He speaks a few moments as the father 
of his family of souls. At the Sanctus, 
the choir begins singing Silent Night 
and the curtain is drawn back from the 
crib. 

After Mass, the villagers stroll back 
home under the stars in little crowds, 
eat warm mince pies, left warming 
while the household was at Mass, and 
drink a toast, “Good health and happy 
Christmas.” And Christmas day is like 
a big family party, for back to the vil- 
lage most married daughters and sons 
return, and the villagers call on each 
other with Christmas greetings and to 
drink their “Christmas Glass.” 
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Why One Should Worry 


The only people bent on promoting worry are those who have some heal- 
ing commodity to sell, like gargles or facial creams or laxatives or remedies for 
dandruff. They insist that people worry; they create worries, on the pretext that 
they can destroy them with their nostrums (which they usually can’t) but with 
the real purpose of making money off people’s worries (which they usually do). 


From the pamphlet Don’t Worry by Donald F. Miller, C.SS.R. (Liguorian Press, 1943, 10c). 











By F. DILLENBECK 
Condensed from the Liguorian* 


Cards have a language all their own. 
Card players use widows, kitties, dum- 
mies, blinds and cribs; they have blank 
suits, long suits, or solid suits, long 
cards and wide cards; they hold pat 
hands and pianola hands, hot hands 
and cold hands. For each new deal the 
deck is made up. Players shuffle accord- 
ing to their ability, with the intricate 
dovetail shuffle or the fuzzing, milk- 
ing, or snowing of the cards. Then the 
deck is cut. Games are won by laps, 
by spreads, by making books, by tak- 
ing tricks, or by adding up counters. 
Players pass, bid, finesse, lead, renege, 
echo, and sandbag; they rob the deck, 
and they play rubbers. Slams or sweeps 
leave one’s opponents whitewashed or 
skunked. Pinochle players meld mar- 
riages and round robins; poker players 
breathe, use deadwood, draw cards, 
stand pat, chip in, and hold full houses. 
Sometimes they clean house. There is 
no more picturesque language in the 
world. 

Wild Bill Hickok held the “dead 
man’s hand” in poker when he was 
shot in 1876. The stenographers are 
the four queens. The puppy foot is the 
ace of clubs. A pigeon is a valuable 
card obtained in a draw. If you rabbit 
hunt, you look ahead in the deck, after 
passing, to see what you would have 
drawn had you played. Since the 18th 
century the nine of diamonds has been 


On Playing Cards 






Everyone had a hand 


known as the curse of Scotland. On it 
the Duke of Cumberland wrote his or- 
ders to show no mercy on the Scottish 
troops captured at the Battle of Cul- 
loden. That historic little 9 has done 
more than trump your opponent’s ace! 

Playing cards were first designed to 
teach young nobles military strategy. 
In cards with four suits much more 
strategy could be exercised than in the 
usual single warfare between a red and 
a black army common to chess, check- 
ers, and backgammon. This occasioned 
intricate military maneuvers and con- 
flicts. Red and black, the colors chosen, 
were the first two colors recognized by 
man. In’ the ancient cards, the queen 
was unknown. Women, in the Orient, 
had no place in war. 

The granddad deck of modern play- 
ing cards was first dealt in Europe in 
the 13th and 14th centuries, Knights 
and their men were bringing to Eu. 
rope the products and customs of the 
East, among them hand-painted play- 
ing cards, expensive and rare beyond 
belief. 

New Deals came fast and furious in 
Italy, which rapidly became the para- 
dise of the playing card. So popular 
was the pastime that by the end of the 
14th century every Continental card 
sharp shuffled and dealt from an origi- 
nal Italian deck. 

Man, woman, and child insisted up- 


*Box A, Oconomowoc, Wis. January, 1944. 
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on the newly invented tarocchi deck. 
But pity poor Joe trying to shuffle its 
78 cards. There were four suits, much 
like the modern deck, with an addi- 
tional member, The queen, the most 
recent face card, joined the king, chev- 
alier, and valet, to complete the suit. 
Still greater variety was lent by the ex- 
tra 22 trump (corrupted from #i- 
umph) cards, Of these, all but one was 
numbered. To hold a hand without a 
numbered trump courted disaster, for 
these atouts (above all) were higher 
than any suit card. But the unnum- 
bered trump was a treasure, for the 
fou, though worthless in itself, gave to 
the other trumps a greater than usual 
value. 

Card superstition “to change luck, 
change decks” may be recent, but the 
change from tarocchi to the more mod- 
ern deck was soon made. The painter, 
Jacques Gringoneur, designed the new 
deck for Charles VI of France about 
1392. The King was ailing and needed 
amusement. To provide this was the 
methodical Gringoneur’s responsibility. 
He combined business with pleasure 
and designed the calendar cards. Four 
suits represented four seasons; 52 cards, 
the weeks; 365 pips or suitmakers 
called to mind the number of days; 
and 13 cards in each suit represented 
the lunar months. 

The 22 trumps of the ¢arocchi deck 
were permanently discarded. (Many 
games, however, have some suit select- 
ed in each round as trump.) One face 
card was discarded as well, perhaps to 
make an uneven number of tricks. The 
ace was probably raised to its present 
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high degree to preserve’ the original 
number of cards of superior dignity. 
Graciously the queen first stepped out 
of her role, only to be reinstated later 
by the Italians in the place of the chey- 
alier, a change now universal. Then a 
special card was introduced, the joker, 
to substitute for any other card. It rep- 
resented the court jester, who could 
assume without rebuke any role he 
chose. Cards were still one-way full 
length. For the double-headed card, 
modern card players have some un- 
known recent genius to thank. 
® Interestingly enough, medieval ¢a- 
rocchi cards remain very much in date. 
They are used today in the Piedmont 
with very little change in design. The 
game requires the deck the Medici 
used. Once in a while such a deck is 
seen even in America, the favorite of 
fortune-telling Gypsies. 

Originally, cards portrayed actual 
personages, Just imagine playing poker 
with St. John in your hand! For saints 
formed the face cards of some 15th- 
century decks. Early French card packs 
were unique. The kings were David, 
Alexander, Caesar, and Charlemagne, 
representing monarchies of the Jews, 
Greeks, Romans, and French; and the 
queens were Argine, Pallas, Esther and 
Judith, the last two from the Scrip- 
tures. Cards of 17th-century England 
had heraldic designs: the kings bore 
respectively the coat-of-arms of the Pa- 
pal States, England, Spain, and France. 
The “republican deck” of post-Revolu- 
tionary U.S. had no kings, queens, or 
knaves. Instead, presidents and friends 
of democracy, goddesses from mythol- 
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ogy, and Indian chiefs as jacks were 
pictured, 

According to experts, the face cards 
of the modern deck contain vestiges of 
these original drawings; the king of 
hearts represents Charlemagne, and the 
jack of spades his lieutenant. Others 
maintain that the face of jovial Henry 
VIII is preserved on all four kings. All 
agree that the queen is English. Her 
dress has remained unchanged. 

Why the wardrobe of the completely 
outfitted deck should include only four 
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suits remains a mystery. But those of¢ 


the medieval cards are basically the 
four modern suits. In the Middle Ages 
each suit represented a special position 
in life. The dealer of the early German 
cards shuffled and dealt hearts, bells, 
leaves, and acorns, Before many years 
the bidder named trump in swords, 
batons, cups, and money, representing, 
respectively, military forces, city off- 
cials, the clergy, and merchants. The 
French 16th-century card player used 
slightly varied card suits. The pike sig- 
nified pikemen or soldiery; the trefoil, 
or the three-leaf clover, misinterpreted 
as the modern clubs, symbolized hus- 
bandry; the diamond represented the 
gem artisan’s diamond-shaped tile; the 
French suit name for clerics (gens de 
choeur ) had already been corrupted to 
coeur, or hearts. Today’s deck retains 
these French suitmarks, but the names, 
spades and clubs, were taken from the 
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Spanish deck. Espada was their sword 
suit; and basta (clubs) had been fas- 
tened to the French clover, 

Before the invention of printing, the 
rich, who were the only card players, 
would commission artists to prepare 
decks especially for them and their 
families. The decks were unbelievably 
beautiful, for artists had turned their 
talents from prayer books and missals 
to playing cards. Artists were smoth- 
ered beneath the ever-increasing de- 
mands. In the effort for speedy man- 
ufacture, the history of wood engrav- 
ing and of playing cards became syn- 
onymous. Early in the 14th century, 
Spanish and Italian monks had experi- 
mented with what eventually led to 
printing: a wooden block so expertly 
cut that it could be pressed against 
manuscript paper and leave the outline 
of an initial letter, thus saving hours 
of freehand drawing. © 

After the engraved initial letter had 
been developed, the use of wooden 
blocks to print playing cards was the 
next step in printing. Later, fabrics, 
religious pictures, and entire words 
were printed by this same device. Fi- 
nally, in 1440, Gutenberg of Mainz, 
Germany, introduced movable type, 
but early experiments with wooden 
blocks were so unsatisfactory that had 
it not been for card makers, the art 
of printing might have been long de- 
layed, 





Some people believe that the jawbone of an ass is just as dangerous 4 
weapon today as it was in Sampson’s time. 


Thomas A. Lahey, C.S.C., in the Ave Maria (15 Jan. *44). 

















A look at the gates of hell 


The authentic, substantial growth 
in the influence of the Church in the 
U.S. achieved by the end of the war 
will probably be slight. Conversions, in 
and out of the services, will be offset 
by a decline in faith and fervor result- 
ant from the atmosphere which war 
induces on the home front. The visions 
‘of our future which the seers summon 
up for us are markedly unspiritual, 
and in some degree antispiritual. More- 
over, there is an unintelligent, undis- 
criminating rancor at work in the mass 
of our people, as witness multiplied in- 
stances of anti-Semitism, and this will 
sooner or later strike the Church. 

After 1918 the Church in this coun- 
try had to meet and breast a strong tide 
of direct opposition. This reached flood 
proportions in the presidential cam- 
paign year of 1928, It may be affirmed 
that the anti-Catholicism of the Klan- 
haunted 20’s was but another seizure 
of the nativist and anti-Catholic fever 
which made its appearance in epidemic 
form at regular intervals throughout 
the 19th century. Yet the aftereffects of 
the last war contributed heavily to the 
peculiar virulence of this plague in the 
first postwar decade. 

In any country, war produces nerv- 
ous agitation which takes time to sub- 
side. It brings about bad dislocations, 
psychological as well as physical. With 
peace there comes a general sense of 


Postwar Prospect For the Church 


By JOHN S. KENNEDY 
Condensed from Columbia*® 


disappointment, whatever the issue of 
the war, as the propaganda pressure 
relaxes. This was true after 1918, Add- 
ed to this, the economic crisis, rocket- 
ing to a climax in the 20’s, and exacer- 
bated, although not caused, by the war, 
was, to the generality, more painful 
than understandable. It made masses 
of the people restive and vengeful in a 
manner vague but bitter. In such tur- 
moil, bigotry flourishes. Spleen has to 
be vented, whether or not its chance 
victims be culpable. 

We must not underestimate the ex- 
tent of the belief that the war (that is 
to say, physical combat) is going to 
solve all problems. This fond notion is 
widely held, though its absurdity is ob- 
vious. Domestic problems of magnitude 
and complexity lie ahead; international 
problems are going to engage us more 
intimately and more disturbingly than 
ever before in our history. It has been 
a tragic mistake to give the impression 
that the war is something creative, con- 
structive, a cure-all. It is nothing of the 
sort. At best it is an astronomically 
costly effort to stay and disarm a hide- 
ous conspiracy against man, the image 
of God. To have that effort succeed is 
something; indeed, a great deal, 

As for the Church throughout the 
world, in the postwar era there will be 
a galaxy of vexing problems to harass 
and test her. As the direct result of the 
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peace settlement there will probably be 
difficulties arising from the resetting of 
boundaries wherever this means that 
Catholic populations are shunted into 
states inimical to Catholicism, There 
will be other difficulties, perhaps easier 
to handle, regarding the missions. Of 
such matters nothing definite can be 
said now by the observer outside official 
councils, But any alert observer can see 
more general problems sure to beset 
the Church the world over. 

One source of trouble will be the 
mere fact of the Church’s being old. 
The new era will be one of constant 
and hectic change. An attempt will be 
made to clear away the wreckage of 
decades of social and military combat. 
Considerable change will come about 
simply as an evolutionary phenome- 
non, a thing familiar in history. There 
are, however, certain elements desirous 
of total change. They seek to make a 
tabula rasa of human society and the 
world scene, in order the more freely 
and fully to rebuild according to their 
own ideas. What has been is objection- 
able to them by reason of the fact that 
it is not of their making and not amen- 
able to their totalitarian objective. It 
must be demolished. 

There will be an abundance of deter- 
mined opposition from the swelling 
ranks of those who would instantly 
effect a complete change running all 
through society. The almost fanatical 
subscribers to this view are adamantly 
against the Church on many scores. 

Basically their own philosophy is 
one of sheer materialism, garnished 
with sprigs of a spirituality more ver- 
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bal than real. This spirituality is acci- 
dental, secondary, and impotent. It is 
eclectic; that is, arbitrarily selected, de- 
natured, and thrown in with principles 
and practices with which it is entirely 
incompatible. A dead snippet of spir- 
ituality is thought to redeem a con- 
glomeration of theoretical and practi- 
cal errors. 

The cult of verbalism has also made 
astonishing strides and wrought ap- 
palling havoc in recent decades, and 
the end is not yet. Men take terms, 
such as spirituality, emasculate and 
empty them, then fill them, for the 
moment, with whatever meaning ex- 
pediency indicates, Thus, we have seen 
democracy used to mean 100 clashing 
things and nothing at all. We have 
seen freedom twisted to pieces. We 
have seen Christianity stretched to cov- 
er denial of the natural law and of 
some of the plainest and most solemn 
of Christ’s doctrines. The Dean of Can- 
terbury can apply the word ‘CAristian 
to full-fledged atheism. The Soviets 
can speak of “self-determination of 
peoples” when they mean the result of 
a small, foreign-controlled minority’s 
trickery and terrorism. If the word is 
of good repute, the reality need not be 
considered. Whether the reality de- 
serves the designation it is given (e. g., 
whether boisterous recreation deserves 
to be called education, whether count- 
ing the undotted 7’s in an Elizabethan 
manuscript deserves to be called liter- 
ary research, whether the blotting out 
of an independent state by armed ag- 
gression deserves to be called libera- 
tion) does not matter. What does mat- 
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ter is that an acceptable label be af- 
fixed. It is as if it became salutary to 
swallow a quart of prussic acid, pro- 
vided only the bottle be marked Milk. 

Thus it is with the spirituality of the 
all-out materialists who would refash- 
ion all society from its foundations. It 
amounts to a set of catchwords, a series 
of figures of speech, paper money with- 
out backing. Spirituality in the real 
sense of the word is to them a discred- 
ited myth. Now the Church holds not 
only: the actuality of the spiritual, but 
also the primacy of the spiritual. There- 
fore the opposition she meets, and will 
meet more and more, at the hands of 
the ascendant materialists. 

And here we encounter yet anoth- 
er difficulty athwart the path of the 
Church. The power of the state has 
grown rapidly. A number of condi- 
tions contributed to this development. 
But what interests us here is the de- 
velopment itself: the endless extension 
of the orbit of secular government. 

Opposition to nazi and fascist abso- 
lutism has been widespread. But not all 
of it, or most of it, is opposition to any 
and every absolutism. Rather, it is op- 
position to absolutism under brown- 
shirt or black-shirt auspices. It is not 
the performance which is opposed so 
much as the sponsorship. Perhaps the 
extremes to which Hitler has gone are 
disapproved, but the idea that the state 
should be omnicompetent, with its un- 
limited power in the hands of an ideo- 
logical elite, is not disapproved. Just 
put the business under nominally new 
management and all will be well. 

The Church’s struggle against Cae- 





sarism, then, will not come to an end 
with the smashing of naziism. The suc- 
ceeding proprietors of the firm are 
likely to give the Church plenty of 
trouble: to invade her sphere, to try 
to subordinate her and to confine her 
to the sanctuary. 

This restrictive action will assume 
many forms. It will be brought to bear 
on the social doctrine of the Church, a 
doctrine which has nothing opportu- 
nistic or one-sided about it, but springs 
from the concept of man and of society 
imbedded in Christian theology. In her 
social teaching the Church enunciates 
what is true, what is just, what laws 
established and sanctioned by God de- 
mand, It is not partisan doctrine. It is 
political not in the factional sense of 
the word, but only insofar as it indi- 
cates that, in the political sphere, ap- 
propriate action must be taken to put 
right principles to work. Such action 
the Church does not presume to direct 
or manipulate. 

The absolutist state tries to arrogate 
to itself all social services. The sole 
source of initiative which it will recog- 
nize is itself. It must be everything to 
the people. Any service which does not 
bear its stamp and is not in its grasp 
will be maneuvered out of existence. 
This applies to charitable organiza- 
tions of every kind, to hospitals, clinics, 
nursing services, orphanages, homes 
for the aged, youth groups, etc. The 
Church has always conducted such en- 
terprises. In fact, history shows that 
many of them are original with her. 
They are typically Christian in inspira- 
tion. They are palpable instances of 
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that love one for another which Christ 
demands of His followers. The abso- 
lutist secular state seeks to retain the 
physical benefits of these services, but 
it will not allow them to be identified 
with any body save itself. It rules out 
Church sponsorship of them. By direct 
and indirect pressure, relentlessly ap- 
plied, it strives to drive the Church out 
of these fields. 

That its reason is not the “inefficien- 
cy” which it attributes to the Church’s 
operation of such activities, becomes 
clear when one considers its equally 
strong determination to destroy educa- 
tion under Church direction. Here the 
Church is going to be faced with mul- 
tiplied obstacles in the decades ahead. 
Despite the proved excellence of Cath- 
olic education, it is opposed simply be- 
cause it is Catholic. That is, it is not a 
channel for secular or laic propaganda. 
It does not turn out prefabricated sub- 
jects for the beehive mentality and pol- 
ity. It does not teach its students that 
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the source of life, of law, of rights is 
the collectivity. Quite the reverse, it 
tells them that every man has eternal 
value in the sight of God because of 
his possession of a soul, and is answer- 
able to God for his conduct; that his 
conscience may not be abdicated from 
within nor overridden from without; 
that he may never surrender himself 
blindly to the herd and allow himself 
to be carried wherever the herd goes 
under the whips of its masters. 

The Church faces the lowering skies 
of the future. She is marked for attack. 
But she will go on witnessing to the 
truth both in action and in passion. 
She will summon up all her strength, 
which means both the divine assistance 
and the loyalty, intelligence, and ener- 
gy of her every member; she will sum- 
mon up all her charity, which means 
her concern not only for her own chil- 
dren, but for all men. She will be 
wounded; in places she may be routed, 
But she will endure, 


ante iek 
What N.Y. Paper Do You Read? 


Naples, Nov. 3—King Victor visited Naples this afternoon, receiving on 
the crowded Via Roma a rousing welcome. The King’s trip across the country- 
side was a succession of ovations. Wild applause and cries of Viva il Re followed 
the progress of his car, immediately engulfed by a surging crowd. 


New York Herald-Tribune. 


Naples, Nov. 3—King Victor came to a sullen Naples. He drove ostenta- 








tiously through the streets. So there was no mistaking who that unhappy little 
man was, but the Neapolitans did not care. The people in the streets were in- 
different about the King. The King drove by amid sullen stares of a few passers- 
by. New York Times. 
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Singing in the South Seas 


By CORP. JACK E. ELY, U.S.M.C. 


As told to 2nd Lieut. Jim G. Lucas, U.S.M.C. 


There were lights at St. Michael’s 
Mission at Monaku in the Gilbert Is- 
lands last night, and Father Paul Mehl, 
the 73-year-old French priest there, 
said his natives were singing for the 
first time in 18 months. If it weren’t 
Sunday, Father Mehl said, he was cer- 
tain they would dance, but tomorrow 
was Monday, and Father Mehl smiled. 

The Japanese who had invaded Mo- 
naku in September, 1942, had all been 
buried by the natives. This was as the 
Japanese had wished it, Father Mehl 
said, for had they not shot th&nselves 
when the Americans came, having or- 
dered the Gilbertese to prepare their 
graves? 

Father Mehl was not glad the Japa- 
nese were dead, for he was a man of 
peace, and in 50 years among the Gil- 
bertese (who had once been among the 
most warlike tribes in the Pacific) he 
had taught them that war was not a 
good thing; but he could at least be 
happy that the Americans had arrived. 

And Father Mehl was glad, for the 
“younger” priest, Father Ernest Sabo- 
lier, who had been in the Gilberts only 
30 years, said he was walking for the 
first time in nine months, and he was 
sitting up much later than anyone had 
known for the last 10 years. 

Best of all, Father Mehl said he liked 
it because the Americans were singing, 
too. They were Marines, he had been 
told, although Father Mehl was not 





very certain about such military mat- 
ters. They had come, 80 of them in all, 
to his little Catholic mission at Mo- 
naku that morning, and they had sung 
with his natives, Tonight, they were 
singing again, and Father Mehl smiled. 

The Marines had come to the mis- 
sion tonight when they heard the na- 
tives begin their songs, and they had 
brought lights with them. They were 
only kerosene lanterns, but they were 
the first lights that had been seen on 
Abemama atoll in many months, long- 
er than Father Mehl liked to think, 
and the natives, who had been afraid 
to break the rules the Japanese had laid 
down for them, went back and got 
their own lanterns, and then there was 
much more light. 

It was all so different, for the Japa- 
nese had been afraid of light while 
they were on Abemama. The Japanese 
were afraid of many things. Father 
Mehl recalled the first night they had 
come and forced the natives to stop 
blowing the shell horns that always 
sounded at 9 p.m. to tell each other it 
was time to go to bed. 

The Japanese had been very excited. 
They had accused Father Mehl of 
sounding a warning and had even ac- 
cused him of owning a wireless, They 
had rushed in with drawn bayonets 
and thumped all over the walls of his 
mission. Thereafter, the shell horn was 
never sounded, although many of the 
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natives had told Father Mehl they 
missed it. Father Mehl was going to 
ask the American captain tomorrow if 
it would be all right to start blowing 
the horn again. It would make the na- 
tives very happy, and Father Mehl was 
most content when his natives were 
satisfied, 

Father Mehl had not been happy 
while the Japanese were on Abemama. 
He could say that—and he did say it— 
without being un-Christian. The Japa- 
nese had tried to be courteous, but 
things were always so strange, and it 
had been very difficult to keep the 
school going. They had made a strong 
point about not teaching English, and 
they were always snooping. Yes, that 
was the word, and Father Mehl used 
it. It was not uncharitable, for the Japa- 
nese had snooped. What would you 
call it when they came into the school 
and sat for hours, saying nothing? The 
Sisters were Australians, and the na- 
tives were afraid of the Japanese, and 
it made work very difficult. The Sisters 
had given their word that they would 
not teach English, but Father Mehl 
knew that the Japanese had not be- 
lieved them, and he did not think it 
very charitable of the Japs. 

The Japanese had worked the men 
very hard, so that they could not keep 
on with their studies. Father Mehl had 
commented on this to Brother Joseph 
Wilcomm, and they had not insisted 
on regular attendance. This was un- 
fortunate, Father Mehl said, because 
the natives had come to Abemama ex- 
pressly to attend the mission school. 
But the Japanese insisted that the na- 
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tives stand guard in their camp every 
night; then they had to work all day 
getting food for their families. And the 
Japanese had demanded that the na- 
tives deliver 100 cocoanuts to them 
each day, and had forbidden them to 
fish at night by torch. 

Father Mehl did not want to be un- 
charitable, but all this was true. The 
Japanese had brought him an occasion- 
al can of food, for which he had always 
thanked them kindly, but he was not 
happy when they were there. Perhaps 
he was un-Christian in his old age, but 
these were facts, were they not? 

Father Mehl had been afraid—yes, 
he would confess it—when the Amer- 
icans came. But not as frightened, 
perhaps, as the Japs had been. He had 
remembered back to the day once be- 
fore that the Americans had shelled 
Abemama. They had produced great 
havoc among the Japanese—but that 
was war, was it not?—and the troops 
had lost everything they had. They 
had come to the natives and taken all 
their food and their mats and their 
clothing, and things had gone very 
bad with Father Mehl’s students. He 
was afraid that would happen again 
when he heard there were American 
ships in the sea. 

Then the nice young captain had 
come and very courteously told Father 
Mehl that he was going to kill all the 
Japanese on Abemama, and it would 
be best for him to go back into the 
jungles. Father Sabolier and Brother 
Wilcomm had helped him leave the 
mission, and there had been much fir- 


ing, and then the boys had told him 
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the Japanese had killed themselves. 
Brother Wilcomm had gone back to 
the mission on his bicycle, but Father 
Mehl walked very slowly, for his legs 
were giving him much trouble. When 
he arrived, there were white men, the 
first Father Mehl had seen in two 
years. They told him there were no 
longer any Japanese in all of the Gil- 
bert Islands, and explained to him that 
they had enough food for the mission 
and the natives for many months. The 
Sisters, M. Gregory and M. Delores, 
had come out of the jungle, and they 
had written a long letter to the Mother 
Superior in Sydney telling her all that 
had happened on Abemama and giv- 
ing thanks to God that it was over. 
And tonight, there were lights at the 
mission, and there was singing, and 


Father Mehl would be very surprised 
if there were not dancing tomorrow 
night. Brother Wilcomm whispered to 
Father Sabolier that Father Mehl look- 
ed much younger, and Sister Gregory 
told Sister Delores they could speak to 
their natives in English when their 
classes met tomorrow. 

[The story of the Catholic mission- 
aries on Abemama was told by Corp. 
Jack E. Ely, 22, of Lowell, Wash., a 
Marine Corps photographer who vis- 
ited them after the Japanese had saved 
our forces the disagreeable task of kill- 
ing them. Lieutenant Lucas, of Tulsa, 
Okla., is a Marine Corps public-rela- 
tions officer. And he says he has Cor- 
poral Ely’s word for it that there was 
singing, and that it was the most beau- 
tiful he had ever heard. ] 
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A man who appeared in the downtown area board because he had lost his 
stamp No. 18 for shoes was politely asked to fill out a form in duplicate request- 
ing a substitute stamp. He came back to the clerk’s window three or four times 
wanting to know why the form had to be filled out in duplicate. 

The clerk, barely controlling her temper, looked at him sweetly. “Why, 
we need an application for each foot, of course,” she explained. 

Alice Lake in the St. Paul Dispatch & Pioneer Press (2 Dec. ’43). 


In Anchorage, Alaska, Mr. W. A. Barnett was shopping in a drugstore. 





So was the mother of a very small boy who was hanging over a mezzanine 
railing, greeting all and sundry who passed along the main floor below: “Hello, 
girl. Hello, man. Hello, waiter. Hello, corporal. Hello, sailor. Hello, boy.” 
Then suddenly and very much louder: “Hello, God.” This, Mr. Barnett reports, 
stopped traffic. His mother ordered him to come to her at once, But the boy’s 
eyes were fixed on a priest who had just entered. The priest was a bit over- 
whelmed at first but pulled himself together, laughed uproariously and shouted 
to the mother. “Don’t scold the child, madam. He has the makings of a great 
Democrat.” Walter Davenport in Collier’s (18 Dec. *43). 
















































Italy for Italians 


By J. FRANCIS TUCKER, O.S.F‘S. 


Condensed from the Catholic Life* 


| have been engaged and am still 
engaged in the visiting of Italian pris- 
oner-of-war camps, under the auspices 
of the Military Ordinariate. My mis- 
sion is in keeping with a proviso of 
the Geneva Convention, that prisoners 
of war be accorded the religious atten- 
tions of their choice. Pastor of a large 
Italian parish in Wilmington, Del., for 
the past 20 years, with a background of 
early education in Italy and frequent 
return visits to that country, I felt it 
my duty to the people I serve to offer 
my services for their kith and kin, even 
as I should like to know that a priest 
holding a similar position in Italy or 
Germany would do the same for our 
American boys there. Captured Italians 
all have their Catholic military chap- 
lains assigned to the different camps, 
and in some camps there are, among 
the captured, Italian priests. But over 
and above these provisions of religious 
care, Catholic bishops and priests were 
not only welcomed with utmost cour- 
tesy but at times asked for by the 
American commanding officers, most 
of whom are non-Catholics. In respect 
to these fine men, it does not seem fair 
to lay at the door of Protestantism the 
attempts of the few, such as the Italian 
Protestant Ministers’ Association of 
New York, to proselytize those Cath- 
olic men and hoys on American soil 
and under our American custody. How 






God’s envoy in a prison camp 


would we Americans react to such at- 
tempts on our boys, Protestant, Cath- 
olic or Jew, at the hands of their Japa- 
nese or nazi or fascist guards? It im- 
pressed me to see how the few attempts 
I witnessed were foiled by the com- 
manding officers, as indeed they should 
be by the very code of the Geneva Con- 
vention. 

The Italian prisoners of war are reg- 
istered 100% Catholic. Asked in one 
camp by a visiting clergyman of the 
type I am trying to condemn as un- 
representative of their peculiar cloth, 
whether it were not true that in this 
100% there were many an atheist, | 
replied with the now famous quote 
about atheists in foxholes, and every- 
one of these prisoners had been in 
them. I asked the zealous man to visit 
the barracks of these defeated and dis- 
illusioned men; to notice over nearly 
every cot the holy picture, the crucifix, 
the beads; to see and hear the 350 of 
them gathered in groups at night re- 
citing their Rosary. At Camp Atter- 
bury, I had during a ten-day mission 
3,000 men present every night; the way 
they sang their hymns and answered 
the prayers attested to their lively faith, 
Here they built themselves a shrine in 
stone and concrete, furnished it with an 
altar and other appointments, and ded- 
icated it to the Madonna Addolorata. 
At Camp Weingarten, they converted 


*334 §. 13th St., Philadelphia, 7, Pa. Winter, 1943. 
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four barracks, one in each compound, 
into chapels. They could have used 
these barracks for day rooms, or con- 
verted them into other purposes, but 
they made of them chapels, vied with 
one another in the altars, the decora- 
tions, paintings, drapes, and stained 
windows. The Blessed Sacrament was 
reserved day and night in two of them. 

They went to confession and re- 
ceived Holy Communion gladly and 
frequently. Most of them had received 
general absolution on the boat coming 
over and had promised they would 
complete their confession as soon as 
the opportunity afforded, They kept 
their word, 

Their Catholic faith had sustained 
them through the terrors of war and 
the lurking dangers of the sea. It is 
their only stay in exile and captivity, 
even as it was under the stress of the 
political upheavals and the bombings 
and invasions and destruction at home. 
They still have their God, their Ma- 
donna, their Catholic faith. I told these 
men, “Italy is not dead, because you 
are alive!” 

There is a feeling here in America 
that our boys shall have something to 
say about the running of this country 
when they return. That is my feeling 
about Italy. Let the prisoners of war 
return and let them have the say. Let 
their say be: Italy for Us! Their experi- 
ences through the war with one-time 
nazi comrades-in-arms, and in captiv- 
ity with friendly American hosts, will 
form the premises from which they 
shall come to their own conclusions. 
These conclusions have already been 
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reached by the vast majority of them. 
Their indoctrination with fascist ideol- 
ogy went hand in hand with religious 
training as part of the fascist program, 
regardless of the ulterior motives on 
the part of fascist leaders that might 
have prompted such policy. The Later- 
an Concordat called for religious train- 
ing in the state schools, while allowing 
religions other than Catholic to de- 
velop freely. 

Now fascism has gone, but the re- 
ligious training remains, The faith ex- 
isted in Italy before fascism, and en- 
dures now, but certainly more enlight- 
ened because of the Church’s wisdom 
in patiently allowing, even as God 
does, the chaff and the wheat to grow 
until the harvest. There were many 
intensely religious men in Italy who 
through sheer force of circumstances 
had to lend lip service to fascism. I 
discovered this condition in the POW 
camps prior to the surrender of Italy 
and the downfall of Mussolini. These 
soldiers did not know what reprisals 
might be meted out to their families 
were they to act differently; they did 
not know, but could guess, who among 
them were party spies. There was disap- 
pointment and disillusionment among 
many of them at the time of the fall. 
Yet there was relief. Many still think 
that Badoglio is a weak leader, though 
on the right side. As soldiers they had 
sworn allegiance to the King and were 
not ready to perjure themselves when 
the Duce did. 

These Catholic Italian soldiers have 
in common with us a hatred of both 
naziism and communism, and that is 
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why I feel it wise to get them back to 
Italy to offset the influences exercised 
by the invading nazis over their van- 
quished Italian victims, or by the Red 
menace. And we should keep the dan- 
gerous element among them interned. 
This element is known both to the in- 
ternees themselves and to their keepers. 
There has been no evidence of jump- 
ing on the bandwagon. These soldiers 
know that any jumping that is to be 
done now means jumping on a tank, 
a plane or a U-boat. And while they 
are fed up with war and are opposed 
to it, they will fight to save their fami- 
lies and to deliver their country from 
the oppressor. I have met those who 
since the surrender of Italy have ex- 
changed their meager pay coupons for 
American war bonds. 

Such a gesture is symbolic of the 
average Italian’s attitude towards the 
U.S. There never was nor could have 
been such a thing as an Italy being torn 
between two loves, the one America 
and the other Germany. Blood is thick- 
er than water, and sunshine happier 
than any cloud. Many of the prisoners 
of war had come to the land of their 
brothers and sisters; some. of their fa- 
thers and mothers; and multitudinous 
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others, of their cousins, uncles, and 
aunts. And by exchange, many of our 
American boys (over 900 from my par- 
ish) had gone to the old soil whence 
came their forebears and where grand- 
parents were still alive. No race of im- 
migrants has more quickly or more 
completely assimilated American ideals 
and customs than have the Italians. The 
same could never be said about Italians 
in Germany or about Germans in Italy. 
It was the national consciousness of 
this fact that made the Italians, though 
recognizing Mussolini’s achievements 
to date, sense his undoing when he’ 
divorced them from the United Na- 
tions. 

He could never divorce them from 
their religion. He knew that. He 
learned the lesson a bit more to his 
sorrow when he heard the Holy Fa- 
ther’s protest against his desecration 
of Good Friday in Ethiopia. Perhaps 
he learned it still more to his sorrow 
when he knew of the Pope’s blood- 
stained white robe in the streets of 
Rome, from which the Duce had fled. 
The greatest Roman of them all, Pius 
XII, remains before the eyes of every 
true Italian patriot as the savior of 
Italy, as to the eyes of a war-torn world. 


a S8 


The Peruvians have a new wrinkle on motion picture codes. Every picture 
is classified: “For general patronage”; ““Not for young women”; “Not for chil- 
dren.” And the classification is no cry in the dark or advertising stunt either. 
Anyone for whom a picture is not approved can neither buy a ticket nor get in 


at the door. 


From the column Along the Way (N.C.W.C.) by Daniel A. Lord, S.J. (22 Jan. ’44). 














Blueberries Unlimited 


= plural pies 


By G. E. MORRISON 


Condensed from the Conservation Volunteer* 


It took ten years of hard thinking 
for me to evolve a plan for forcing a 
cash income out of a one-room shack 
and a few acres deep in the Northern 
Minnesota woods near Two Harbors, 
which qualifies me as a nimble think- 
er. My answer to the problem is: blue- 
berries. Not the bird-shot blueberries 
that grow in almost every stretch of 
woods and swale up in northeastern 
Minnesota, nor the three-dollars-a-plant 
giant berries developed in New Jersey, 
which perish in our winters. I refer to 
the cultivated blueberries transplanted 
from Minnesota woods into specially 
prepared tracts some two feet deep in 
rotten wood, pine needles, leaf loam, 
and whatever else will insure soil sour 
with the carbonic acid of rotting vege- 
tation. The soft bed will store moisture 
for plant use, and will facilitate the 
underground expansion of the plants. 
Properly encouraged, one plant will 
father a patch a rod square. 

I transplanted about 1,000 plants 
into such downy beds, entirely upon 
the theory that any plant could be 
improved through proper fertilization 
and culture. The objective I sought 
was to provide ideal growing and fruit- 
ing conditions. So I studied the natural 
growing enviromment of the wild ber- 
ries and attempted to duplicate it in 
my patch. For fertilizer I used only 
pine needles and rotten wood, mainly 


pine needles, for they contain nitrogen. 

I spaded the ground first, only as 
deep as the black soil went, throwing 
the dirt into heaps. Then I made a floor 
of rotten wood over which I spread 
the black dirt. About eight inches of 
well-broken-up rotten wood followed, 
riches that I salvaged from half-buried 
pine logs and stumps. Then came an 
overstuffed mattress of pine needles, 
with some more rotten wood to give 
more substance, to a depth of another 
eight inches, The plants I put in were 
from patches that I had observed for 
several years. They grew berries larger 
than average and were about 18 inches 
tall. Their flavor was notably rich. 

When the planting was completed, 
I turned to writing letters to blueberry 
experts. They all assured me I had done 
the work absolutely right. Some ad- 
vised an admixture of pulverized peat, 
but I had none. They warned against 
the use of commercial fertilizers or 
sheep manure as being foreign to the 
blueberry. All said pine needles were 
adequate. Some advised sawdust but 
timber barons who 40 years ago had 
denuded the land of its great pines had 
neglected to build a sawmill near by. 
I had, however, anticipated this advice 
by scaling two feet of black dirt “from 
the old woodyard. I was advised to snip 
off the old wood and let the new shoots 
produce my berries, 


*619 State Office Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. January-February, 1944. 
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The size of the native blueberry can- 
not be increased materially by cultiva- 
tion. The average size will, however, 
improve, and the yield can be increased 
many fold. Clusters of ten wild berries 
are rare; under cultivation the clusters 
have been increased to as high as 60 
and 70 berries, with 30 to 40 berries 
common in a cluster. 

Big berries, half an inch or more in 
diameter should be sought. They ex- 
ist. Every blueberry picker has found 
them at times. The next time and every 
time in the future that such giant ber- 
ries are found they should be mailed 
to Prof. T. S. Weir, horticulturist, Uni- 
versity Farm, St. Paul. He will plant 
the seeds under glass and will continue 
their development in the state’s experi- 
mental plot at Grand Rapids, They re- 
produce themselves rapidly and, with 
public cooperation in obtaining seeds 
of champion plants, soon thousands of 
them could be distributed and a great 
industry started. Sending the plants 
would be preferable, but Professor 
Weir also welcomes seeds. 

I have already located a patch in the 
woods near Burntside that has grown 
berries as big as small plums. Edward 
A. Separk, chief chemist of the Oliver 
Iron Mining Co., Duluth, will back 
that statement. Mr. Separk, in common 
with the total population reported in 
the last U.S. census, loves blueberry 
pie. In a party including Mrs. Separk 
and Walter Leonard, of the company’s 
timber department, they found them- 
selves in the woods. 

“What I crave more than anything 
else right now is some blueberry pie,” 


wailed Mr. Separk with a note of sup- 
plication in his voice. Mr. Leonard was 
so deeply touched that he sped into the 
woods and it seemed that he was gone 
no time at all before he returned with 
a great bucket of fruit that was very, 
very blue, all right. It had that slight 
touch of haze, too. And the bud was 
familiar. “But surely they can’t be blue- 
berries,” Separk protested, “look how 
big they are. Big as wild plums.” 

“They’re blueberries, and delicious,” 
said Mrs. Separk, after tasting them. 
They had not brought any lard for the 
crust, so Mrs. Separk used butter. She 
piled in the blueberries high and nes- 
tled them deep. They were so large she 
had to place them singly in position to 
make the filling snug. 

“They were absolutely the most de- 
licious blueberry pies I ever tasted,” 
declared Mr. Separk. Unabashedly he 
used the plural. Who else ever had all 
the blueberry pie he wanted? 

Maybe I shall obtain one giant blue- 
berry out of the 1,000 plants I have set. 
That would be the nucleus of a mint. 
Blueberries sold in Two Harbors last 
fall for 50c a quart. Berries five-eighths 
of an inch in diameter would fill a 
quart rapidly; that was just the size of 
the berries on one wild plant set in the 
Farm School experimental plot at Clo- 
quet. I plan to vastly increase my blue- 
berry beds soon, piling them deep in 
rotten wood and pine needles. The first 
plantings will be plants that show un- 
usually large bud clusters. But I shall 
save space for the fruiting days and 
the transplanting of any specimens 
bearing very large berries. 








The Church in the Jungle 


Ministers to lost Marines 


Death seemed always just around 
the corner on Guadalcanal, waiting 
patiently to capitalize on a moment’s 
carelessness or bad luck. With death 
and injury daily occurrences we didn’t 
talk about them much. When a good 
friend failed to return, we tightened 
our jaws and said nothing. The boys 
developed a fatalistic slant: “If your 
number is up, you're going to get it 
even if you’re in a bombproof ten feet 
underground.” Anybody who brooded 
about dying out there was due to go 
off his rocker. Few of the boys read 
Bibles, but all of us thought more 
about religion. 

Guadalcanal was never a place for 
heroes or glamour boys. As a matter of 
fact, the very word hero turned our 
stomachs, especially when applied to 
us. It still does with me. We were fre- 
quently scared and admitted it. Any- 
body who says he isn’t scared when 
bullets start tearing through his plane 
is obviously a liar. But a man must be 
able to conquer that fear somehow; 
the fellow who stays scared doesn’t be- 
long in the business. A sky filled with 
enemy planes is no spot for weak sis- 
ters. 

One-day, Lieut. Lowell D, Grow, of 
Huntsville, Utah, who had been miss- 
ing for several weeks, calmly walked 
into camp. He had been shot down, 


By MAJ. JOE FOSS, U.S.M.C. 
As told to Walter Simmons 


Condensed from a book* 


and he landed offshore behind the Jap 
lines. He thought he was close to shore 
but had a long, exhausting swim before 
reaching it. He gave up hope several 
times and nearly drowned. When he 
got to the beach, he went to sleep, not 
caring who got him, crocodile or Jap. 
When he woke up, a native was stand- 
ing over him with a big club. Grow 
started to get up, and the native dis- 
appeared in the jungle. Grow just 
crawled into the brush, hid, and went 
back to sleep. 

The natives found him and led him 
to a mission when he said he was an 
American. A priest took care of him, 
nursed him back to health, and al- 
lowed him to live at the mission, which 
was on the other side of Guadalcanal. 
Grow went crocodile hunting with the 
padre but didn’t get any. The padre 
did, though. 

Missing pilots often made their way 
back through the Jap lines, something 
that gave us hope whenever men failed 
to return. I never saw either side shoot 
at a parachuting man in the Guadal- 
canal area. 

“. ... However, four of the Ameri- 
can planes failed to return.” Excerpt 
from Associated Press dispatch, Guad- 
alcanal, Nov. 7, 1942. One of the miss- 
ing planes was mine. 

The enemy planes I shot down that 


*Joe Foss, Flying Marine. 1943. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New York City. 160 pp. $2.50. 
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day were later credited as numbers 17, 
18, and 19 on my list. 

Finally, I was on the way home 
alone. Ahead were several rain squalls, 
just like waterfalls in the sky. Confi- 
dent of the way, I didn’t bother to 
check my compass. When I did, I was 
30° off course. I saw a big squall di- 
rectly ahead and figured if I went to 
the left of it, I would come right be- 
tween the two big islands that stand 
as a gateway to Guadalcanal. 

Instead, I should have gone to the 
right. The rain was covering the island 
I was aiming for. When the plane was 
turning and abreast of the rain squall, 
my motor started fading and throwing 
out clouds of smoke. I tried my best to 
push it along, the way a child leans 
forward and pushes a kiddie car to get 
every foot. By this time it was apparent 
that the island wasn’t anywhere near 
Guadalcanal. I was far off the route. 
In a moment the motor quit, caught 
hold again, then conked out cold. I tell 
you my hair stood up so straight it 
raised the helmet right off my head. 

There was only one thing to do. I 
glided on, trying to make every inch I 
could toward the island. I could have 
turned at one point and landed close 
to shore, but I made a foolish circle 
in the wrong direction and landed be- 
tween two and five miles offshore. 
That’s a long way when you are strictly 
a fresh-water swimmer. 

The tail hooked into the water, the 
plane skipped, hit with a solid smack 
the second time, nosed over like a 
brick, and went down instantly, nose 
first. Water poured in so fast it almost 
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knocked me out. I had forgotten to 
pull the leg straps on the chute. When 
the water came in, the buoyancy of 
the chute and my Mae West floated me 
up. I was really buoyant. Trying to get 
the leg strap off, I bent my foot back, 
but it went under the seat and caught, 
so I was unable to get loose. 

In my excitement I took in a couple 
of gulps of salt water. I stopped and 
thought the thing over, there 30 feet 
under the surface. “Listen, dope,” I 
told myself, “if you don’t quiet down, 
there isn’t going to be any show.” Us- 
ing almpst the last of my strength, I 
pulled down against the unwelcome 
buoyancy and managed to get my foot 
out. The water seemed to be crushing 
me as I shot to the surface. 

I don’t say my thoughts would have 
made a $3 book, but plenty of things 
went through my mind as I looked to- 
ward shore. The current was so strong 


‘my best efforts only kept me in the 


same spot. I wondered what my wife 
would think when I didn’t come back. 
I wondered if she would ever find out 
where I went and what became of me. 
I could swear that twice shark fins 
cut the water a few feet away. It was 
a horrible feeling. 

I did more praying that afternoon 
out there than I ever did in my life. 
“Poor old Joe finally got it,” I could 
imagine the boys saying. “He’s shark 
bait.” Every time I put out my arm 
to swim, I expected to draw back a 
stump. After a while I thought of the 
chlorine capsule still in my pocket and 
broke it for protection. It seemed to 
keep the sharks, if any, away. 
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I continued splashing hopelessly. In 
an hour or so it was dark. I was head- 
ing for a point that looked close, but 
the longer I swam the farther away it 
seemed, In the dark I could see glow- 
ing phosphorescent patches in the wa- 
ter. I thought that they were made by 
sharks’ fins, and they nearly frightened 
me to death. 

After a while I could hear canoes 
coming toward me. There was the 
splash of paddles and a low mumble 
of conversation, but I could hear noth- 
ing else. Afraid of Japs, I kept still in 
the water as the canoes came straight 
toward me. I was afraid the paddlers 
would hear even my breath. They 
came so close I was between an out- 
rigger and its canoe for a moment. As 
they missed me by inches I didn’t 
move, just rolled my eyes in the dark, 
trying to make out who was in the 
canoes. 

One man some distance away had 
a lantern. After the canoes had circled 
and hunted for about 30 minutes, the 
man with the lantern yelled, “Let’s 
look over “ere.” Those were about the 
most welcome words I’ve ever heard. 
“Yeah, over here!” I sang out. The 
men in the closest canoe just about fell 
out, they were so surprised. The fellow 
with the lantern rowed over and cir- 
cled, holding the light on me doubt- 
fully and sizing me up. Silent faces in 
the shadows seemed to say, “If you 
turn out to be somebody we don’t like, 
we'll bash your brains out.” I did 
plenty of talking to convince them I 
was a good friend of theirs. 


Finally they pulled me aboard, ap- 
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parently satisfied, and whistled across 
the water to friends ashore. One of the 
men, a planter, had seen me land on 
the water. 

I still had my chute with me. By this 
time its buoyancy was reduced to prac- 
tically nothing. It was badly water- 
logged and weighed several pounds. 
As the men pulled it into the boat, one 
remarked, “You must be a superman 
to drag anything like that along with 
you.” 

They paddled rapidly and after a 
little bit swung into double time. I sat 
facing the man who had hauled me 
out. He turned out to be Tommy, a 
sawmill owner. He was holding his 
lantern up, when——Bam!——some- 
thing hit the lantern and dropped into 
the boat. It was a fish resembling a gar, 
about 20 inches long and with a long, 
sharp bill like a needle. Tommy quick- 
ly ducked the lantern. “I should have 
kept this thing down,” he apologized, 
“but I guess I got a little excited. Plenty 
of men have lost their eyes at night 
because of holding lights. These jump- 
ing fish pierced their eyes.” From then 
on in, I held my hands over my face 
and peeked through my fingers. I was 
in no mood to lose an eye. 

Tommy said I was lucky not to have 
reached the point I had aimed for so 
unsuccessfully. I would have landed 
on a peninsula and walked across it, 
fording a stagnant stream to reach the 
mainland. That stream was filled with 
man-eating crocodiles. 

We finally came to Malaita Island, 
and there was a mission on it. All the 
padres were gathered on the beach as 
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a committee of welcome. They had 
been out in canoes looking for me, too, 
There were two bishops, four priests, 
two Brothers, and eight Sisters. Besides 
Tommy, the sawmill owner, there was 
a Norwegian planter. It was a regular 
League of Nations. One bishop was a 
Frenchman, the other a Russian. One 
priest was from the Netherlands, an- 
other one from Australia, still another 
from Norway. A Brother was from 
Emmetsburg, Iowa, and another was 
from Italy. A Sister was from Boston. 
The others came from as many differ- 
ent countries as the Fathers. 

They gave me some dry clothing. 
I gave my old clothes to the natives. 
Most of these missionaries had come 
here from other islands where the Japs 
were now in charge, and the same was 
true of the nuns, The Japs had an 
ugly habit of bayoneting missionaries 
through the throat. 

That evening I dined better than I 
ever had on Guadalcanal: steak (the 
first fresh meat I had seen in weeks), 
eggs, papaya, pineapple. We sat up and 
talked until almost midnight. They 
wanted to know what was going on 
in the world, how the war was pro- 
gressing, what was happening at Guad- 
alcanal. Their only news came from 
Tommy, who had a little radio set 
aboard his scow. He tuned in the news 
every night, listened intently, and then 
came over to report. Though the war 
was going on right in their back yard, 
these people knew little except what 
they could see. One Sister had been 
there 40 years and had never seen an 
automobile. The first airplanes she saw 
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were the war planes over the islands. 

The missionaries had no tobacco 
other than that grown on the island, 
and this tasted like a poor brand of 
straw. I resolved to fly over with a sack 
of tobacco the first thing after return- 
ing to Guadalcanal. One of the Fathers 
gave me his bed for the night. It was 
a woven job, thatch mat with a half- 
inch pad, and a pillow that resembled 
a 100-pound sack of rock salt. But it 
was the best he had, and hard as it was 
I slept as if it were an innerspring. 
There was only one interruption: in 
the middle of the night I got up sick 
from the salt water I had swallowed. 

Early the next morning, Sunday, I 
was awakened by singing. I got up and 
found my way to a little thatched 
church with a dirt floor. Services were 
under way, and the singing was the 
chanting of the natives. It was an 
amazing thing. All the women were 
up in front and a padre was leading 
the song. I don’t know what language 
he was using; I couldn’t understand it. 
But it certainly sounded good. The al- 
tar was of bamboo and coconut shells. 
The natives, who were some of the 
orneriest characters in the entire Solo- 
mon Islands, wore red loincloths and 
their mouths were dripping red from 
betel nut. 

After church I was placed on review, 
in my first public appearance on any 
stage. The Fathers asked me to stand 
in the covered areaway between two 
houses while the natives passed by and 
looked me over. They were great, pow- 
erful brutes with bushy hair and sav- 
age faces, and they looked at me won- 
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deringly, as if I were some strange ani- 
mal, One of them was wearing my 
pants, given away the night before, 
and another, my shirt. 

A Father explained their amazement. 
Many years before the war, an Ameri- 
can schooner had stopped at Malaita, 
with a crew of southern Negroes. They 
had told the natives they were Ameri- 
cans, so the natives expected to find me 
black. 

We had a fine breakfast. Everything 
on the table was strictly the fat of the 
land, even though no supplies had been 
received for 13 months. With arrival 
of the extra priests and nuns, the food 
problem must have grown acute. But 
that morning we had eggs, a dessert 
to me, fresh goat’s milk, and a dark 
bread that was really good, plus papaya 
and some delicious fruit I could not 
identify. In my honor we each had two 
slices of bread. Bread had been ra- 
tioned, one slice per man. 

The Fathers pressed me to stay for 
two weeks, I agreed to stay maybe one 
week. In the midst of this unprece- 
dented hospitality it looked as if I 
could get in some fishing, and then 
there were some wrecked Jap bombers 
and Zeros up in the hills that we in- 
tended to check over. 

Through the jungle grapevine came 
word that on the previous day Marine 
raiders had made a surprise attack on 
a small Jap camp, 100 miles away, on 
Malaita, killing 24 Japs and sending 
the 25th into the jungle with a slug in 
his chest. 

After breakfast I went outside and 
stretched my chute in the sun to dry. 


Shortly thereafter the natives started 
yelling that a plane was coming. Sure 
enough, a Wildcat soon appeared over- 
head. The pilot, who turned out later 
to be Lieut. Otto Brueggeman, 24, of 
Lexington, Mo., spotted the chute. We 
thought he did, anyway. Then the 
plane left. 

Hours later as we were eating din- 
ner in the dining hall, a small shack 
about ten feet long and eight feet wide, 
perched on six-foot stilts, we heard the 
natives shrieking again. We jumped 
up and ran out. They were looking out 
under the trees far over the water and 
said there was a plane coming. We 
could neither see nor hear a plane. 

But a PBY soon loafed into view. It 
came over, circled a couple of times, 
and landed in a little bayou in front 
of the mission. I hurriedly said my 
farewells, leaving the silk parachute 
for the nuns to work up into clothing, 
and jumped into a canoe powered by 
two huge natives. Everyone turned out 
to see me go. 

The PBY was taxiing around in the 
bayou. Rowing wide open, the natives 
managed to catch it and I struggled 
aboard. Inside I found Maj. Charles 
Parker, of New Orleans, La., an opera- 
tions officer, Up ahead at the controls 
was my old friend, Maj. Jack Cram. 

We took off and flew back to Guad- 
alcanal. I was wearing old socks, no 
shoes, a baggy pair of white pants, “B. 
V. D.’s” and a beard. I went directly to 
the fighter ready tent and had a grand 
reunion with my boys. They told me 
15 Jap planes had been shot down the 
day I got three. 
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By H. A. REINHOLD 


Condensed from Orate Fratres* 


It has been said that if Rome con- 
cedes the use of the vernacular during 
Mass, e. g., for the Proper, the Preface, 
and Sanctus, and for the Communion 
part (which is certainly the most that 
has ever been advocated in the matter), 
we would have an entirely English lit- 
urgy as far as the people are concerned, 
for the remaining Latin parts are never 
recited audibly. That, I quote from a 
letter, would greatly upset many peo- 
ple who “are glad that there is at least 
one place left where you do not have 
to speak English.” 

At first reading this sounded pre- 
posterous. The girl who wrote it is very 
anti-English indeed and feels a great 
rancor about anything Anglo-Saxon. 
She has to speak English at home, be- 
cause it is the only language she knows. 
Her Latin is school Latin. The mere 
mention of the vernacular represents 
to her a threat of English imperialism 
invading her spiritual kingdom; be- 
sides, she feels that Latin sounds more 
beautiful, musical, and sacred. 

A certain humanist at the time of 
the Council of Trent had such a strong 
aversion to the Latin translation of 
the Psalter because of its shortcomings 
(which nobody denied) that he peti- 
tioned the Holy See for permission to 
pray the Psalms in Hebrew. Lucky 
man! I envy his splendid knowledge of 
Hebrew, but I feel he had it coming 


The Vernacular Again 






Is a book necessary? 


when Rome gave him a curt “No!” for 
an answer. 

Another correspondent writes me: 
English is not beautiful, sounds bad in 
common recitation, can’t be sung with 
Gregorian chant, and sounds profane. 

Well, I wanted to find out for my- 
self, so I went to an Anglican “high 
Mass” sung to Gregorian notation. | 
heard the Asperges, the Introit, all the 
Proper and Ordinary parts, even the 
Preface and Pater Noster sung in Eng- 
lish. It sounded very good; it sounded 
musical and sacred. Some enragé La- 
tinist may tell us that English vowels 
are really diphthongs, lack the Latin 
purity and clarity of sound, etc. Judg- 
ing from what I have heard, I beg to 
disagree. The choir and the ministers 
sang Gregorian so correctly and beau- 
tifully that there was not one single 
marred note, and to the beauty of the 
rendition was added the pleasure of 
understanding. Very many of us priests 
cannot lay claim to singing our Latin 
equally well, nor do our choirs distin- 
guish themselves by a beautiful chant- 
ing of Gregorian, but rather by trying 
to sing the old Latin to the lush compo- 
sitions of Gounod, et al., so please let 
us drop this kind of argument. We 
shall listen to it only when our choir- 
masters shall prove, through deeds, 
that their tears over the inferiority of 
English sung to Gregorian melodies 
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are not crocodile tears. So far the facts 
in this case are that English can be 
sung beautifully, musically, and sa- 
credly to Gregorian tunes. It is all a 
question of the singing, not the lan- 
guage. 

The problem is: when the choir 
sings its parts and the people respond; 
when the priest sums up the prayer of 
the people in the orations; when Epis- 
tle and Gospel are solemnly sung, i. e., 
announced to the people; when the pro- 
cessionals are heard; and finally when 
the solemn Preface summons the peo- 
ple to join in the cherubs’ hymn— 
when all this happens, where is the 
direct, spontaneous, and unmediated 
participation of the gens sancta? Where 
is the immediacy of expression, inter- 
action, dramatic exchange, unless the 
people know what they say, under- 
stand what they are told? 

Some time ago the claim was made 
that the “foreign-ness” of the language 
corresponds to the “foreign-ness” of 
the vestments the priest wears. But in 
the beginning neither was foreign, and 
they became “strange” only when the 
people lost their contact with the litur- 
gy in the early Middle Ages. For al- 
most 800 years, nearly half of the 
Christian era, vestments and language 
were not much different from the 
clothes and speech of the people. When 
the break finally came, it did not help 
the people; nor did it help the liturgy, 
either! 

The relation of words to truth is not 
like that of clothes to body, but that of 
body to soul. To read a translation 
while the text is being sung is almost 


like reading your guidebook while you 
are driving through Yellowstone Park. 

The people’s part has to be simple, 
uncomplicated and immediate. To un- 
complicate, to simplify, and eliminate 
interference, the most obvious way 
would seem to be: use the people’s lan- 
guage for those parts of the Mass 
which are meant for the people, which 
they should sing, listen to, and pray 
aloud. 

Father Andreas Josef Jungmann,§.]., 
has pointed out that the result of the 
effort might be a certain amount of 
mixture of languages. This horrifies 
exactly those people who now glory in 
the Greek Kyrie in the Latin Mass, or 
in the Hagios ischyros, athanatos on 
Good Friday. Yet there is nothing very 
forbidding in these mixed liturgies. 
Most Eastern liturgies contain two or 
more languages, almost all of them 
having a good share of Greek, especial- 
ly in short and fixed responsorial pray- 
ers. Greek, Arabic, Coptic, and Amha- 
ric are to be found in the Abyssinian 
liturgy. The old Slavonic rite contains 
Greek as well. In our own liturgy 
Amen and Alleluia are Hebrew. If the 
authorities were to decide that only 
some parts of the Proper, e. g., Collect, 
Epistle and Gospel, could be in the 
vernacular, while the rest was to re- 
main in Latin, we would rapidly be- 
come accustomed to such a “mixed 
liturgy.” The Introit, Offertory and 
Communion verse are, after all, non- 
essential parts, and were originally 
“essential” only in pontifical Masses or 
in such churches as could have a good 
choir. We should not rest until our 
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people can, if need be, go to church 
without a book and yet “celebrate” 
Mass with their pastor simply by lis- 
tening (not just hearing!) and re- 
sponding. No choir would be needed 
for the Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, 
Agnus Dei and the responses. Three or 
four sets of melodies for these ordinary 
parts could easily be mastered by the 
congregation. And since the prayers 
and lessons would be in English, the 


intelligently shared-in common Sacri- 
fice would be open to every parish. 
There have been news stories about 
German and Italian war prisoners in 
camps putting our American parishes 
to shame in the matter of community 
prayer and song. Belgian, Dutch, Bre- 
ton and other parishes can do as well. 
Many of them follow this minimum 
program, and do it well, In those coun- 
tries a sung Mass is preferred to low 


possibility of a decently performed and Mass. 


How to Name a Ship 


Well, mother, this is another red-letter day for me because I got my 
own airplane today. All our flights have had to be made in planes assigned 
to other crews. So you can see what a grand feeling it must be to have 
our own plane at last. 

I’ve been knowing for some time that we were getting our own ship, 
so I have been thinking how to name her, and I have the jump on the 
rest of the crew. They have all made suggestions but none have made any 
as good as mine, and I believe they'll see it my way (in fact most of them 
like it). At any rate, I’m captain of the ship, so it’s my privilege to do as 
I please; although I do like to take their wishes into consideration, 

When I was home you suggested that the name of my ship have refer- 
ence to the blessed Virgin, so I started to look up what I might call the 
plane. In the Litany of the Blessed Virgin I ran across some ideas. Ark of 
the Covenant is the name I have been thinking of for the whole ship. At 
the navigator’s celestial globe I’m going to put “Morning Star,” at the 
bombardier’s window under the bombsight “Mirror of Justice,” near the 
top turret “Cause of our Joy,” at the co-pilot’s window “Seat of Wisdom,” 
by my window “Mystical Rose.” Possibly, though, I might call the ship 
Queen of Peace. 

At any rate, mother, it’s going to be one of those two names, Ark of 
the Covenant or Queen of Peace as far as | know now. Write real soon and 


let me know what you think. 
From a letter of a U.S. soldier to his mother. 











Teaching the G. I. Way 


Cosmology vs. cosmetics 


By WALTER ADAMS 


Condensed from Better Homes & Gardens* 


Fernandez was no quiz kid. He was 
a shy little Mexican from a big sheep 
ranch in the Southwest. When Uncle 
Sam picked him up at 18 and shipped 
him up to Fort Riley, Kan., for his 
basic training, he lay awake talking to 
his sheep and crying with homesick- 
ness. He couldn’t write home; when 
anyone sent him a letter, he couldn’t 
read it. 

At Fort Riley they put Fernandez 
in the Special Training Troop with the 
other misfits from among our nation’s 
4 million illiterates. After eight weeks 
Fernandez signed the payroll and was 
so crazy with happiness that he took 
men by the arm and shouted in Span- 
ish, “Look, look, I sign my name!” At 
the end of his 13 weeks of basic train- 
ing, to which this schooling was just 
a sideline, ne was following the news 
and writing letters home in English. 

Such go-devil teaching is common to 
the Army and Navy. It is doubly excit- 
ing because it perhaps presages changes 
in teaching methods after the war. 

Remember the two years, or was it 
four, you tossed off studying Latin? In 
the Army they teach you the bread- 
and-butter essentials of a language in 
eight to 12 hours, sometimes en route 
with an invasion fleet, so that when 
you land you get on with the natives 
and pick up military intelligence. Japa- 
nese is one of the hardest of all lan- 
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guages, and we used to believe one 
couldn’t learn it in less than four years 
of continuous study. But now the Navy 
school at Boulder, Colo., sets you to 
chattering it in three months. 

Suppose that our schools take up the 
Army-Navy technique. You will first 
find the class around a phonograph, 
learning as a child learns his own lan- 
guage, by listening to and imitating a 
native speaker. In each student’s hands 
is a guidebook, and he compares the 
written version with what he says, for 
a double mental impression. 

After 15 to 20 minutes’ work with 
the records, the teacher takes over. He 
fires batteries of simple questions at the 
students. All questions and all answers, 
even from the first lesson, are in the 
foreign tongue. In eight to 15 hours of 
work you learn the basic words and 
phrases and are thinking not in terms 
of translation but in the language it- 
self. There is no talking in English 
about the language, no interest-killing 
drill on grammar, no puzzling with 
rules on irregular verbs and past par- 
ticiples: only practice and repetition and 
learning a language by talking it. 

Army specialists have worked out 
good bread-and-butter courses in 40 
languages. In one test of the system’s 
worth three officers studied Turkish 12 
hours, using only records, and a guide- 
book, and no instructor. These three 
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men called in two officers who had 
been stationed in Turkey and knew the 
language; then they conversed freely 
with them, asked questions, got direc- 
tions, made their wants known, even 
branched out into enlarging their vo- 
cabularies, all without a word of Eng- 
lish. 

This language technique is one of 
those which our armed forces have 
adorted to teach faster than anyone had 
ever taught before. They are not in 
themselves new, many of them, but the 
intensity of application to teaching is. 
From movies, magazines, and adver- 
tising matter; from animated cartoons 
and comic strips; from top-flight educa- 
tors and psychologists and even kinder- 
garten sand tables, the armed forces 
adopted whirlwind techniques for im- 
paling ideas in the human mind. 

Schools have shunned cartoon strips 
as low-brow and moronic; the Army 
makes them teach. Thomas Edison pre- 
dicted 20 years ago that teaching films 
would supplant textbooks, But it was 
the Navy, not the schools, that put in- 
to production more films involving a 
greater expenditure than any two Hol- 
lywood studios combined, 

With American schools, education is 
a $2 billion a year job. Often it is just 
passing tests and playing safe, under- 
paying teachers and keeping within 
the budget, and not letting the school 
board catch you drinking beer. With 
the armed forces it is crack teachers 
and psychologists, charts and dia- 
grams, movies and strip films, sand 
tables and cutaway models, sweat and 
pressure, and Simon Legree and some 
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boy’s life. It is the Navy reiterating, 
“Got to be damn sure no boy’s ghost 
will ever say, ‘If your training program 
had only done its job.’” 

The new speed system has educators 
aboil. Many of them, in uniform and 
out, helped work out the techniques, 
Sidney James French, now the co-ordi- 
nator of the Naval Flight Preparatory 
School, declares, “The extra work has 
shown me that our prewar liberal-arts- 
college education was a leisurely way 
of killing four good years in a young 
man’s life.” Says Dr. Samuel N. Stev- 
ens, president of Grinnell College, seat 
of one of the Army’s specialized train- 
ing programs, “We are discovering 
methods now that enable us to teach 
unusually bright boys in one month all 
the important mathematics they get in 
high school. The same is true of history 
and physics. As soon as we can, we'll 
open our doors to any gifted student, 
and in one semester of college prepara- 
tion we'll do as much for him as is 
normally done in four years of high 
school.” 

Of all teaching aids, movie film is 
most versatile. Psychologists say 90% 
of all our learning comes through 
our eyes, 5% through our ears, 5% 
through other senses. Maybe that is 
why our Blue Jackets now learn more 
about the complex subject of fire con- 
trol from a 15-minute film than they 
previously absorbed from a two-hour 
lecture; why one Army colonel finds 
that in his command, films have cut 
40% from the 1917 training time; and 
why the Army has outlawed lectures as 
the poorest form of teaching. 
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It is tough on old Professor James, 
history 204, three credits, take a back 
seat and catch up on your sleep. It’s 
tough, but there is evidence enough to 
hang him from the yardarm in any 
school, 

Suppose you slip into one of tomor- 
row’s classrooms where there is inten- 
sive use of films. The teacher has baited 
John into asserting, “There wouldn’t 
have been any war if Churchill had 
been at Munich.” And this has started 
a class argument, however unenlight- 
ened, about causes of the war. This 
drives home what must be clear before 
any film is shown, the reason for its 
study. Watching film without know- 
ing what you’re watching for is lazy 
and no good. 

The film itself is used only about 
10 minutes of each class. It is no sub- 
stitute for mental sweat, no substitute 
for a teacher’s integrity, tolerance, wis- 
dom, and understanding. A teacher is 
great not merely for the information 
he imparts, but because of what he is, 
himself. 

When the students know why they 
are studying the film, the teacher 
blacks out the windows with a pull of 
a switch and cuts the talking film in. 
Unfolding before them are the answers 
to their arguments, in a story that be- 
gan not at Munich nor Pearl Harbor 
but in Manchuria in 1931, or a lot fur- 
ther back. With a fast-paced interweav- 
ing of personalities, armies, riots, soup 
lines, strikes, book burnings, balcony 
harangues, revolutions, intrigue, bru- 
tality, and assassination, you see hu- 
man minds being cruelly twisted until 
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they become a real and terrifying ene- 
my. With animated maps you see the 
spreading plot of world conquest. It is 
not the twisted propaganda common to 
wartime, nor the incredibly phony his- 
torical movies out of Hollywood. It is 
as meticulously truthful as historians 
can make it. It is a great tragedy that 
breathes suspense and life into the ca- 
daver of history teaching. 

Immediately after showing the film 
the teacher may give each pupil a 
quick 50-question multiple-choice or 
true-false quiz to make him think, and 
to root vital points in mind. Certainly 
he rushes his aroused curiosity into 
a broader study, augmenting and relat- 
ing each fact out of the past to another 
until they build into a breathless, head- 
long novel of mankind. 

Fifteen years from now casualties in 
the history books will be impersonal 
things: “our casualties at Kwajalein 
were light.” But if the kids see those 
casualties coming up the gangways to 
hospital ships, some walking, some on 
litters and ominously quiet, they won’t 
seem impersonal things, and social 
studies won't either. 

Here, then, is the basic teaching- 
film technique. With it you bring top- 
notch talent to every classroom, skilled 
teachers and writers the local school 
budget cannot touch, who can spend 
$12,000 preparing for 10 minutes of 
one class and months editing and pho- 
tographing until each scene and each 
line contributes to the education. 

Don’t compare teaching films with 
the stillborn reels of your day. And 
don’t think of them as sugar coating. 
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They are real. As the Army uses them, 
they are full of slam-bang action and 
tremendous explosions and the crunch 
of bone. They make war real. 

When they showed the first-aid films 
in one basic training class I sat in on, 
two husky men had to be carried out, 
and they went out in the approved way 
flashed on the screen only moments be- 
fore. When film can make a subject so 
real, there won’t be many men who 
even years afterward won’t remember 
how to stanch an artery or apply a 
traction splint. - 

Visual-aid costs are hardly a matter 
of concern. Even with today’s small 
circulation, school films cost only $40 
a print, sound attached, and a print 
can be shown some 1,200 times, less 
than four cents a showing. Rural or 
small-town schools can pool their films 
to spread their range of subjects. Suit- 
able projectors cost around $250. So 
schools can have them. 

But don’t think they are a cure-all. 
Don’t think if you buy them you can 
turn over on the other side and go to 
sleep. In the Army and Navy they are 
only one step in the basic technique of 
teaching by doing. This is an old and 
proved technique. You see it in school 
laboratories, in internships for doctors, 
in journalism schools that farm their 
students out to newspapers. You see it 
in Antioch College and Bennington, 
where students spend a fourth to half 
their school year out on the job, find- 
ing out what they are in school for. 
You see it at Iowa State College, where 
students learn farm management by 
actually managing a good Iowa farm. 
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But in the armed forces you see it really 
on the loose. 

In the Army it is doing everything 
to reproduce the “big push,” short of 
maiming and killing. It is whole pla- 
toons advancing across a no man’s land 
under actual machine-gun fire, with 
tanks charging and mines exploding 
and shells whimpering overhead. It is 
200,000 troops of all kinds at the Des- 
ert Training Center, sweating it out at 
120° on the barren wasteland of salt 
lakes ripped by jagged mountains, ma- 
neuvering for days on end, digging 
land mines, sleeping in jolting trucks 
and sleeping not at all. It is contriving 
such torture chambers as the Lunk 
Trainer, which trains you to concen- 
trate on staff work in a slit trench in 
the black of the night: concentrate with 
sudden blasts of sand and rain and the 
sickening stench of gangrene in your 
face; with heavy shellfire rocking the 
ground; with telephones sticky with a 
red mucilaginous coating that slimes 
your hands and maps; with blinding 
flashes of light and the screams and 
thrashing of the wounded dinning in 
your brain. 

You see it, and it makes you won- 
der if our schools might not be more 
ingenious and hell-bent with it if they, 
too, had to make “damn sure no boy’s 
ghost will ever say, ‘If your training 
program had only done its job.’” 

Perhaps the answer to that is uncer- 
tain. But on another point there is no 
uncertainty. Armed-force training has 
at least bloodied the nose of two prac- 
tices no one has ever liked, yet never 
did much about. One is the practice of 
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limiting higher education to those who 
can buy jit, not to those who can profit 
from it. The other is shoveling all chil- 
dren into pretty much the same mill 
regardless of their aptitudes and intel- 
lects. 

Even within an individual the most 
pronounced aptitude may be more than 
three times as strong as the least pro- 
nounced, Many a potentially good ma- 
chinist makes himself into a poor 
chemist, nagged by failure and the 
frustration that festers when a strong 
aptitude goes unused. And our schools 
have often helped make him what he 
is by giving him eight years of the 
wrong kind of education rather than 
eight hours of competent psychological 
guidance, 

What the armed forces have done 
about this is to develop a whole new 
series of tools, more than 200 compre- 
hensive tests, to determine what an in- 
dividual is most suited for. Developed 
them, and then applied them in a mass 
effort no one had ever tackled before. 
They have screened 11 million men 
somewhat in the way a fruit grower 
screens peaches; some are best for dry- 
ing, some for brandy, some for home 
canning, some for the specialty trade, 
some for nothing at all. They screened 
out the youngsters best able to profit 
from a technical education and sent 
them to college, expenses paid; for war 
demands technical men. They screened 
out others and sent them to techni- 
cians’ schools; others to officer-candi- 
date schools; others, like Fernandez, 
the illiterate little Mexicano, to special 
training troops. 
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In the colleges, working with a select 
group not held back by dullards and 
goldfish swallowers attending college 
because it is an economic privilege, the 
professors are pouring it on. They have 
stepped up the credit hours of work 
from the normal 16 and 18 to as high 
as 26. In the tank technicians’ school 
they cut the training time from nine 
months to nine weeks, partially with 
teaching techniques and partially by 
selecting only the reasonably apt in the 
beginning and then further grouping 
the fast-learning with the fast-learning. 

The result of this may be profound, 
It is likely that one day there will be 
physicians, psychologists, and physiol- 
ogists to diagnose your child’s apti- 
tudes and capacities. Schools will not 
try to make engineers out of artists, 
They will stimulate the quick to learn 
and speed them along. They will not 
hold them back in a system geared to 
keeping the lunkheads in school until 
they’re 16, 

One can argue that drawing paral- 
lels between Army and school teaching 
is no good. The armed forces are train- 
ing men, not educating them. Heaven 
save us from that. Already the Univer- 
sity of California offers courses in ele- 
mentary and intermediate ice-skating. 
In the end you have nothing but sleek, 
well-tubbed animals with money in 
their pockets and with nothing in their 
heads. Instead, schools must teach stu- 
dents to think, strengthen their wits, 
discipline their minds. 

Naturally so. But making a subject 
hard to master by vacuous teaching 
gives it no superior disciplinary value. 
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The old theory of formal discipline 
held that study of geometry developed 
the “reasoning powers”; Latin, the abil- 
ity to roll them in the aisles with Eng- 
lish; laboratory science, the “powers to 
observe.” But now we know this is 
mostly myth. Only when the student 
is brought to understand the subject, 
only when he sees its relationships to 
other things, only, in short, when the 
teaching is tops, does the transfer take 
place. And not very strongly even then. 

One thing is certain. Either we help 
improve education this way or we 
must find another way. The old educa- 
tion is not enough. We are befuddled, 
beset with strikes and race riots, with 
economics we can’t understand, with 
zoot-suiters, and with empty-headed 
girls squealing in ecstasy at the sight 
and sound of Frank Sinatra. We are 
bedeviled with science and technology 
that can build us a promised land or 
blow us right back into savagery. All 
the world is becoming one village 
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street from Edinburgh to Chungking, 
and we are faced with new world prob- 
lems that are astronomical, deep-rooted 
in historical tensions, full of crosscur- 
rents and whirlpools and hate. And 
what do we know of them? We know 
that Holland is a place of pretty tulip 
bulbs and dikes and windmills, a place 
where a little boy saves the country by 
sticking his finger in a hole in the dike. 

Knowing that little never will be 
enough. Remember all those little kids 
who went off to school just a few years 
ago, chirping happy little songs, chins 
up and eyes bright, trusting us? Hard- 
ly before they grew up we sent them 
off again, this time to crawl on their 
bellies under barbed wire and hug the 
ground through nights violent with 
butchery and pain; this time to leave 
behind them in blackened wheat fields 
and bloody mountains a twisted trail 
of burned-out tanks, broken guns, and 
broken boys who wanted so much to 
see rich farmlands of home once again. 


Bet a8 
New Rubric 


One Sunday morning not long ago, in Sunny Italy, Notre Dame’s Father 
Joe Barry, in white vestments, was saying Mass in an open field. Father Joe 
turned around for a Dominus Vobiscum, saw his congregation scattering in 
all directions, immediately heard the Luftwaffe overhead. Father Barry made 
a lightning review of his moral theology, decided that to interrupt the Sacrifice 
at that point was permitted, and took off for a bit of cover himself. The nearest 
foxhole was a good distance away, the F-W’s were coming on wide open, and 
—plunk!—into a mud puddle went amice, alb, cincture, maniple, stole, chas- 
uble, and chaplain. The Mass was resumed later, in dappled vestments. 





U. of Notre Dame Chaplain’s Digest (Jan. °44). 











Back from Germany 


By a Repatriated British Prisoner of War 


The doctor didn’t go to London 


| am ex-prisoner of war No. 30916, 
returned from Germany after three 
and a half years. I was captured be- 
tween Hazebrouck and Dunkirk and 
spent 1,240 days and nights in captiv- 
ity, in seven different prison camps and 
five hospitals. I speak not for myself 
only but for thousands of prisoners, 
some repatriated with me—some, alas, 
still left behind in Germany. They are 
the ones we thought of most as we 
dropped anchor in Leith Roads, Eng- 
land. 

If you could have seen the send-off 
our good companions, officers and or- 
derlies, gave us from Offag 9 A. Z. you 
would have been as touched as we 
were. How much we should like to 
feel that their sorrows, and yours also, 
were well over; but we know that you 
must be concerned about your hus- 
bands, sons, and sweethearts. You can- 
not but be anxious, but we do say to 
you, “Don’t be too anxious,” for the 
only cheerful people I have seen in 
Germany during the last 12 months 
were prisoners of war. 

We prisoners are modest, but we do 
feel that we have gone on fighting the 
war as best we could behind the wire; 
we know that our bearing has told on 
the Germans. Even at the most testing 
time, when the Battle of Britain was 
raging and when the skies over Lille 
were black with German bombers set- 


Condensed from a radio address* 


ting out to smash England, we, in our 
hearts, never despaired, never doubted 
ultimate victory, though looking back 
I see it was very difficult then not to 
fear the worst. We did not pass those 
fears on to one another, but I imagine 
we each thought that it was touch and 
go. I remember working it out this 
way: the Germans had an army of 140 
divisions, practically unscathed. We 
knew little of Dunkirk, nothing of the 
losses we had inflicted on them. All we 
heard was what the Germans told us, 
We saw the Luftwaffe circling in ever- 
growing numbers, massing like mon- 
strous crows over our heads and then 
wheeling off westward to destroy our 
homes. About the worst day of all was 
that when a German doctor, due to 
examine the wounded, said to us, “I’m 
afraid I can’t hold this inspection be- 
cause, you see, I’ve got to report on 
Wednesday in London. I’m only tak- 
ing a small suitcase; the shops of Lon- 
don are full of things to buy.” Yes, that 
was the worst, 

Many of us have been asked what it 
was like being a prisoner of war. What 
was it like? For myself the answer is: 
never good; at times tolerable; at times 
horrible. Imagine, too, what it is like 
to have everything, from scraps of 
news to camp gossip, soaking through 
to you from the enemy. It has an effect, 
but not what you might think. It had 


"British Broadcasting Company, as reprinted in Current Religious Thought. January, 1944. 
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the effect of making us more obstinate- 
ly and determinedly confident than 
ever, of knitting us into as close a com- 
munity as has ever been known. The 
feeling between us, even when we 
quarreled, was unbelievable. Speaking 
for myself, overcrowding was what I 
found to be the least bearable: never by 
oneself; nowhere to read quietly; never 
a comfortable chair; scraping of boots 
on concrete floors; and talk, talk, talk. 
If you could see how the British pris- 
oner of war faces his problems and 
overcomes difficulties, you would be 
very proud. The immediate problem of 
the broken bootlace that cannot be re- 
placed, or that cracked drinking mug 
that must last till the end of the war— 
honestly, it’s nothing short of heroic. 
You must remember that those who 
have no work to do cannot read, talk 
or play cards all the time. How then 
do they deal with their difficulties? 
First of all, education. Offag 9 A. Z. 
has become a small university. At least 
five modern languages are taught there 
as well as Greek and Latin, bookkeep- 
ing, agriculture, shorthand, engineer- 
ing, law, history, Lectures on philoso- 
phy are the most popular. Ancient He- 
brew, too, was taken up by some, and 
incidentally the Hebrew script gave the 
German censors a sleepless night or 
two. Everyone does what he can to help 
his fellows and contribute whatever he 
can for the good of the community. 
We were terribly short of books at 
first. Now it’s much better, but they still 
need books in some camps, textbooks 
above all — architectuse, cost account- 
ing, law: almost anything with some 


meat in it. All of them are a godsend 
to us and if I may hint just one thing, 
we used to get plenty of detective 
stories; something a bit more solid 
would at times be more welcome. The 
prisoner of war loves illustrated books, 
Plays and concerts drive out care and 
the taste of German rations. 

German food was sometimes quite 
insufficient, sometimes very bad in 
quality and always insipid. No doubt, 
food conditions vary in the different 
camps. Officers and men, of course, get 
the same rations. I need not tell you 
that in prison camps church services 
are not neglected. They are as sincere 
as they are touchingly simple. 

The Germans, you know, have a 
peculiar sense of fun. Are they humor- 
ous? I have never found out. Judge for 
yourselves. Here are two samples of 
their notices posted up in the camp in 
English. The first: “Today’s pay will 
be tomorrow”; and the second: “Pris- 
oners are forbidden to feed the dog: 
the dog has also received instructions 
not to accept food from prisoners.” 

May I come back to what I said at 
the beginning to the relatives of those 
who are still prisoners? Don’t be too 
anxious. The prisoner of war grows 
gray in camp but so does he outside, 
faster sometimes. Personally, I would go 
further and say that many a man comes 
out of a prison camp spiritually richer 
than he went in. Some will never come 
out; they lie in distant graves, awaiting 
that resurrection which belongs to 
those who have given their lives for 
others: “Of famous men the whole 
world isa tomb.” , 
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Give Back That Book! 


Jack stopped short in the middle 
of something he was telling me. In a 
lazy way, I noticed that his eyes were 
fastened in a grim stare on my book- 
shelf. 

“Where,” he asked frigidly, “did 
you get that Chesterton?” 

“Chesterton? Chesterton?” I mur- 
mured, still meditating on something 
else. “What Chesterton?” 

“The Chesterton I missed from my 
room about six months ago, and which 
I now see on your shelf.” Jack’s voice 
cracked in the small room like the clap 
of a ringmaster’s whip. 

I got very red. I don’t know why, 
but every time I am found out, I color 
like a beet. “Well,” I said lamely, “you 
know how fond I am of Chesterton’s 
stories, particularly Father Brown, and 
I thought you knew that I had bor- 
rowed—” 

“Stole,” corrected Jack. 

“Er—stole, if that’s the way you 
want it. I thought you knew that I had 
your book all the time. I intended to 
give it back some time, but I always 
forgot about it.” 

I felt pretty injured about the whole 
thing. My best friend had caught me 
in possession of a book which he had 
been hunting for high and low, and 
in our circle book pilfering is discour- 
aged as much as is cattle rustling along 
the Rio Grande. Truth to tell, I had 


By THOMAS HENNIGAN 
Condensed from the Cross* 


borrowed the Chesterton while he was 
looking the other way, and carried off 
Father Brown with that curious inner 
elation which must animate a brigand 
when he has brought off the stagecoach 
holdup of the year. It is a pernicious 
habit, this book stealing, and I can 
condemn it now, for, like the cele- 
brated Flambeau in the Father Brown 
stories, I have reformed. 

There must be few libraries (as there 

are very few personal fortunes) which 
have not been built up by judicious, if 
unlawful, abstraction. Not all of us are 
rich enough to buy all our books, and, 
if everybody had his or her own (to 
employ a Mayo phrase), many a shelf 
would be bare, and many another shelf 
would regain its*rightful property. 
_ Widespread as this form of felony 
is, one rarely sees examples of “con- 
science books” being dumped by some 
person or persons unknown on a fel- 
low’s doorstep. It is a practice which 
should be inaugurated right away, as I 
have quite a number of books which, 
every time I go to the shelf, reproach 
me silently. 

Public libraries might also find use- 
ful a “conscience box,” into which for- 
getful borrowers might drop overdue 
books with no questions asked. Often 
it happens that a borrower hesitates to 
return a long-overdue book because of 
the amount due for weeks or perhaps 


*Mount Argus, Dublin, S. W. 7, Ireland. December, 1943. 
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months. Hence valuable books are ir- 
retrievably “lost” to the shelves because 
of lack of moral courage on the part 
of the forgetful borrower. 

And if, some morning, those of you 
who have missed morocco-bound edi- 
tions of the Victorian poets or leather- 


March 


bound volumes of the Drapier Letters 
from your collections, find them neatly 
wrapped up in brown paper and nes- 
tling beside the morning milk on your 
doorstep, think on this article and the 
amount of good it has done in the 
underworld of book thieves. 


ERWr 
Sor Juana, the Tenth Muse 


By MAY L. MAHONEY 


“The voice of an angel” is the man- 
ner in which a modern critic describes 
the poetry of Sor Juana, Mexican nun 
who astonished the world some 300 
years ago with the exquisite beauty of 
her lyric poetry and the rare brilliance 
of her mind. She was born on Nov. 12, 
1651, in Nepantla, 40 miles southeast 
of Mexico City, a village nestling at the 
feet of two majestic volcanic moun- 
tains, Popocatepet] and Ixtaccihuatl, 
“The Mountain That Smokes” and 
“The White Woman,” which have 
served as landmarks for travelers in 
Mexico from time immemorial. Her 
verse seems to partake of the nobility 
of those two phenomena of nature in 
whose shadow she was born. She was 
baptized ‘Juana Ines Asbajey Ramirez 
de Cantillana, according to the Spanish 
custom of giving to a child two sur- 
names, the first that of her father, Cap- 
tain Pedro Manuel de Asbajey, a native 
of Spain, the second that of her mother, 
Isabel Ramirez de Cantillana, a criolla, 


A great woman of old Mexico 


that is, a person born in America of 
Spanish parents. 

Her early years were spent in a com- 
fortable rural home typical of the colo- 
nial period. From babyhood, little Ju- 
ana possessed an insatiable appetite for 
learning; at barely three years of age 
she effected a ruse upon her mother by 
which she learned to read. The details 
of this harmless subterfuge are charm- 
ingly recorded in a celebrated letter 
written by Juana shortly before her 
death: 

“TI was not quite three years of age 
when my mother. sent my elder sister 
to a teacher to be taught to read. | ac- 
companied her, and I went so far as to 
deceive the teacher by telling her that 
my mother wanted me also to be in- 
structed. The teacher did not believe 
me but to humor my impudence she 
began to teach me. I persevered in my 
efforts, and learned so quickly that | 
knew how to read before my poor 
mother heard anything about it; my 
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teacher had kept the secret so as to sur- 
prise her.” 

According to her own story, Juana 
was about seven years old when she 
learned that somewhere in Mexico City 
there was a University where sciences 
were taught. No sooner had she heard 
of this than she began to plague her 
mother with insistent requests that she 
be sent ‘there to live with her grand- 
father, to attend the University dressed 
as a boy, women students being barred 
from higher institutions of learning in 
those days. Naturally the wise mother 
refused, for which decision Juana later 
admitted she was more than justified. 
But the child’s enthusiasm was such 
that she learned without aid of instruc- 
tors: none could have been as severe 
with a pupil as she was with herself. 
If a particular mental task which she 
imposed upon herself seemed hard of 
accomplishment she would cut off her 
lovely curly hair, resolving upon mas- 
tery before her hair grew out; and if 
she failed, she would cut it again. To 
her it seemed “unseemly that curls 
should adorn a head so empty of 
knowledge.” And as children in other 
times have been told that eating fish 
would make them wise, and conse- 
quently have welcomed a second help- 
ing on Fridays, Juana had heard some- 
where that cheese made one stupid and 
consequently she abstained from it al- 
though it was her favorite article of 
food, Sitting under the shadow of the 
snow-capped volcanoes, she read all the 
many books in the library of her aristo- 
cratic home—no admonitions nor pun- 
ishments were able to deter her from 


reading anything within her reach. It 
was no doubt due to this rather than 
to her eschewing cheese that resulted 
in an astonishing erudition. 

At eight years of age the little prodi- 
gy had her desire at least partially 
granted. She went to live with her 
grandfather, where people wondered 
not so much at her cleverness as at the 
memory and range of information dis- 
played by one so young. Once in the 
capital and away from her mother, 
Juana felt so confident that her grand- 
father would let her enter the Univer- 
sity garbed as a boy that she sheared 
off her locks the day she arrived. He 
was, however, as adamant as her moth- 
er, but he must have been unusually 
broadminded for those times, as he 
sensed what his little granddaughter 
was suffering and arranged for instruc- 
tion in Latin at home. Twenty lessons 
completed her instruction; yet she mas- 
tered the tongue. Before a year in the 
capital, she was writing beautiful verse 
not only in perfect Castillian but also 
in Latin, in which she wrote some of 
her finest poems. 

Opportunities for intellectual devel- 
opment were tenfold greater in the cap- 
ital, and her passion for learning in- 
creased. So her fame was not long in 
reaching the Viceroy. It was not alone 
her brilliant mind which attracted the 
great Marqués de Mancera andthe Mar- 
quesa, but her great beauty and charm 
of manner, for Juana was endowed as 
few women ever were, It was not sur- 
prising that when she was only 13 she 
was invited by the Vicereine to live in 
the palace as lady-in-waiting. As the 
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special protégée of the rulers, she was 
treated as their daughter. 

There were then only two viceroys 
in all Latin America—one in Peru and 
one in Mexico. Their powers and pres- 
tige were almost beyond the scope of 
the imagination today, for they were 
personal representatives of the King 
and their word was law. To be such a 
protégée was the greatest fortune that 
could come to a young girl in colonial 
days, but to be that of the Manceras 
was an added distinction. They were 
cultivated persons whose court life re- 
flected their own intelligence and re- 
finement. These vice-monarchs were as 
proud of Juana’s attainments and beau- 
ty as if she had been their own daugh- 
ter. 

Juana possessed the affection and re- 
spect not only of the Manceras but of 
all those who frequented court circles. 
She was generous, warmhearted, and 
gay. She never appeared to tire of the 
innumerable tertulias, dances, amateur 
theatricals, poetry contests, and picnics. 

But all life at the vice-regal court did 
not consist of pleasures as naive and 
innocent as poetry contests or pastoral 
outings in the woods of Chapultepec. 
Underneath this naive gayety was so- 
phistication, lack of morality, and even 
deep corruption. But somehow Juana 
was never sullied, for she succeeded, 
apparently without any special effort, 
in remaining apart from any taint. 
Although endowed with that quality 
which men in all times view with deep 
suspicion in a woman, intelligence, 
her beauty was so exquisite and her 
manner so free from pedantry that the 
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young men all courted her. 

No girl in all Mexico had brighter 
prospects than she, and her verses re- 
veal how thoroughly she enjoyed the 
attentions lavished upon her. But she 
responded with delicacy, finesse and 
refinement. A brilliant marriage was 
expected of her, when suddenly in the 
summer of 1667, when barely 16, Ju- 
ana announced that she was about to 
enter a convent, 

If this sudden decision reflected any- 
thing but a true vocation the secret 
died with Juana, but speculative inter- 
est is still aroused in those who read 
her verse today. Literary critics claim 
her lyrics prove that mundane love had 
entered her life and that the warmth 
and sureness with which she writes of 
the love of a man for a woman and a 
woman for a man could scarcely have 
been impersonal. It is suggested that 
the Viceroy discovered his affection to 
be more than paternal and that Ju- 
ana, realizing that she as well was in- 
volved in a hopeless affection, instantly 
resolved to enter a convent. 

In the summer of 1667 she became 
a novice in the convent of the discalced 
Carmelites, whose rules were more 
austere than any other, taking the 
name of Sor Juana Ines de la Cruz. 
Before three months had elapsed, how- 
ever, the grilling life of a Carmelite 
proved too much, and she fell critically 
ill. Upon the imperative order of her 
physician, she was forced to leave. 

It was months before she was re- 
stored to health; but when this was 
accomplished, the Marquesa insisted 
that she return to the palace. That this 
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invitation was endorsed by the Viceroy 
and accepted by Juana is conclusive 
proof that there had never been any- 
thing equivocal in their relations. But 
soon rumors were spreading that her 
learning was merely a superficial clev- 
erness camouflaged as profound wis- 
dom. The Viceroy decided to end the 
malicious charges. 

A result of this decision was one of 
the strangest occurences in the strange 
history of Mexico. The Viceroy asked 
Juana to submit to a public examina- 
tion, and she consented. Her biogra- 
pher, Father Diego Calleja, relates that 
the Viceroy “one day caused to assem- 
ble in the palace every man who pro- 
fessed letters in the University and in 
the City of Mexico. They numbered 
about 40, of diverse professions, theo- 
logians, lawyers, philosophers, mathe- 
maticians, historians, poets, humanists, 
and others. Although Sor Juana was 
only about 16, these men, because they 
were of clear understanding, did not 
disdain her youthfulness. Nor, since 
they were Spanish gentlemen, did they 
have the discourtesy to decline to par- 
ticipate in the scientific battle because 
their adversary was to be a woman. 
They gathered, then, on the day ap- 
pointed for so amazing a contest, and 
the Marqués himself declared that his 
mind could hardly accept what he wit- 
nessed; in the manner that a royal gal- 
leon (I am repeating His Excellency’s 
own words) would defend itself if at- 
tacked by a swarm of canoes, so did 
Juana Ines dispose of the questions, ar- 
guments, and objections that all of the 
scholars present, each according to his 
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branch of learning, hurled at her.” 

Triumph, indeed, was this but it did 
not endear her to the world which she 
had determined to renounce. Soon 
after her public vindication she entered 
the convent of St. Jerome, this time to 
stay, again assuming as her religious 
name that of Sor Juana Ines de la 
Cruz. The rule of St. Jerome’s was 
more liberal than that of most other 
convents, The room which became her 
home was not a monastic cell but a 
large and comfortable one in which 
she assembled the possessions she most 
valued: many musical instruments, all 
of which she had mastered; scientific 
apparatus; and all her beloved books, 
some 4,000 in all, constituting the fin- 
est private library in the western hemi- 
sphere at that time. 

St. Jerome’s convent had certain vis- 
iting days, when Sor Juana received her 
friends in large numbers; and brilliant 
discussions on art, music, philosophy, 
as well as religion, were indulged in. 
In fact, it might be said that Sor Juana 
in her convent room presided over the 
only literary salon in the western hemi- 
sphere. Successive viceroys deemed it a 
privilege to attend her reunions, and 
much wise legislation which they later 
enacted was suggested by her. From 
her scholarly study Sor Juana conduct- 
ed a large correspondence with poets 
and scholars of the world, at the same 
time keeping the affection of the poor 
and lowly, who never tired of hearing 
the poems she delighted in writing for 
special occasions. 

About 1692 a certain Father Vieyra, 
renowned as an orator, was preaching 
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in Mexico City, and attracting large 
crowds. Sor Juana, never much im- 
pressed by flowery language, was still 
less impressed by his logic. Taking ex- 
ception to a particular sermon, she im- 
pugned him in a manuscript which 
was given wide circulation in the capi- 
tal. Don Manuel Fernandez de Santa 
Cruz, Bishop of Puebla, took offense 
at the challenge to a popular clergy- 
man, yet conscious of the danger in 
rebuking Sor Juana, resorted to a pseu- 
donym and in verse exhorted the nun 
to devote less time to mundane pur- 
suits and to “focus her eyes on heaven.” 
Sor Juana replied in a document which 
serves as an unusual autobiography of 
her life, literary inclinations, philoso- 
phy, and anxieties. In it she revealed 
herself as the first new-world propo- 
nent of higher education for women, 
expressing her contempt for the atti- 
tude of society toward her sex summed 
up in the popular proverb: An honor- 
able woman, like a broken ieg, should 
remain at home. 

But in spite of her magnificent de- 


fense, the Bishop’s rebuke had gone 
deeper than even he had hoped. Short- 
ly thereafter, she ordered all of her 
possessions, including every one of her 
beloved books, to be sold for the bene- 
fit of the poor, and made a general con- 
fession. She then addressed two peti- 
tions in flawless legal terms to the Di- 
vine Tribunal, in which she begged 
for mercy, and signed them with her 
blood. She then entered a life of ex- 
treme asceticism, spending long hours 
in prayer, and fasting to the point of 
endangering her health. Her weakened 
health did not prevent her, however, 
from assuming the role of nurse when 
in 1695 a frightful epidemic of malig- 
nant fever swept the country. Night 
and day, untiringly, she administered 
to the stricken community, and while 
so engaged she contracted the disease 
which claimed her on April 17, 1695, 
at 44 years of age. Sor Juana, referred 
to by her loving and justly proud coun- 
trymen as the Tenth Muse, remains 
unquestionably as fine a poetess as the 
world has yet produced. 


antes 


Charge of a Bulldozer 


On Bougainville Island the Marine advance was being held up by an enemy 
machine gun in a pillbox. Aurelio Tassone, a Seabee of Milford, Mass., was 
operating a bulldozer in the vicinity. Sizing up the situation, Tassone raised the 
blade of the bulldozer to serve as a shield, and charged the pillbox. As he reached 
it, the blade was lowered and the 20-ton machine roared over the barricade, 
which collapsed under the weight. He then scooped up earth and covered the 
collapsed structure. The Marines continued their advance. Later the bodies of 


12 Japs were dug out of the pillbox. 


Admiral C. H. Woodward in the American Federationist (Jan. °44): 
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There is a lawyer in the Wisconsin _ the ageless words of the poet Payne: 


city of Shawano with a magic talisman. 
It has helped him to lose scores of cases. 
Yet he counts those lost cases among 
his proudest legal victories. For with 
the aid of the talisman, he has become 
a mender of wrecked romances, restor- 
er of shattered homes, and guide and 
counselor to distracted parents bent on 
breaking their marital ties. 

His name is Robert H. Fischer, For 
nearly nine years he has halted war- 
ring couples plunging toward divorce. 

And for his success he gives full 
credit to the talisman. It is not an an- 
cient stone engraved with cryptic sym- 
bols. It is a cover page of the American 
Weekly of March 24, 1935, carrying a 
dramatic Percy Crosby drawing, titled 
Childhood Tragedies. It shows a little 
boy kneeling by his bed, head bowed, 
hands clasped in prayer. From his wor- 
ried heart he is pouring forth this earn- 
est appeal: “Dear Lord, please make 
Mama and Papa stop fightin’, ’cause 
it’s hard to take sides when you love 
them both, an’ besides I’m ashamed to 
face the kids.” 

Above the bed in a narrow frame are 


Be it ever so humble 
There's no place like home. 


“When I first saw that drawing,” 
said Mr. Fischer, “I felt as though a 
good angel had put into my hands the 
means to save thousands of marriages 
from going on the rocks. 

“For here was a picture that spoke 
directly to the hearts of every mother 
and father. Before, in guiding clients 
away from divorce, I could only de- 
scribe in words the devastating conse- 
quences of breaking up a home, of the 
injury it would work on the children, 
and the sorrows it would bring on 
themselves. But this picture told more 
than 10,000 words.” 

Attorney Fischer recalls the first case 
in which he used the drawing to pacify 
a feuding couple. The wife telephoned 
first, reciting grievances. Her husband 
didn’t give her enough money. He flirt- 
ed. He drank. To cap the climax, he 
slapped her during a cocktail party. 

Apparently, she had grounds for a 
decree, under Wisconsin law, which 
permits divorce for cruelty, mental or 


*959 8th Ave., New York City. Jan. 23, 1944. 
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physical. But Fischer doubted that she 
hated her husband. 

“You have a child, haven’t you?” 

“Yes,” she responded, “a boy of six.” 

“Does your husband abuse him?” 

“No-o. Tom isn’t a bad father. But 
I wouldn’t live with him another day 
if we had ten children.” 

“Well,” said the lawyer, “come to 
my office.” 

Then he phoned the husband. 

“So?” said that gentleman. “Well, 
let her have a divorce.” 

With some trouble, Fischer got the 
husband’s promise to come to the office, 
too. 

The wife arrived first. Bitterly, she 
discoursed upon her wrongs. 

“T know,” agreed the lawyer. “But 
there’s the boy. How about him?” 

He told the wife how children often 
are chief sufferers from divorce. Who 
would look after little Jackie while she 
was working? And suppose she be- 
came ill? Or died? What then? She 
weakened, but she was still certain she 
wanted to go to court. 

Presently, the husband arrived. Tak- 
ing him into another room, Mr. Fis- 
cher drew out his story. It seemed his 
wife was extravagant. She was always 
having people in for parties. Yes, he 
had slapped her, but only because she 
upbraided him in front of friends. 

“How about your boy?” 

“Yeah,” said the husband. “He’s a 
swell kid. But I guess the courts would 
let us divide custody.” 

The lawyer told him courts did not 
always do that. Even if they did, it 
was pretty hard on youngsters, 


When he noticed the husband was 
thinking that over, he went on, “Look, 
Mr. Smith! Your wife is in the next 
room. I suggest you go in there and 
talk things over with her. 

“Another thing. I ran across a very 
interesting picture. It was so interest- 
ing that I preserved it. You'll find it in 
the office where your wife is. Think of 
everything I’ve said. Then take a long 
look at the picture. If you and your 
wife still want a divorce after that, I'l] 
file suit.” 

Then he left the couple alone, with 
the picture of the little boy on his knees 
beside the bed, praying for his parents 
to “stop fightin’.” 

He left them alone for ten minutes, 
Presently he judged that he could safe- 
ly enter the room. He was right. The 
cover page had done its work. 

“We get it, Mr. Fischer,” said the 
man, with an effort. “You can scratch 
that divorce.” 

Since that day, the lawyer has used 
the picture with success in more than 
500 cases. 

A firm believer in the sanctity of 
marriage and a vigorous opponent of 
all efforts to further liberalize divorce 
laws, Mr. Fischer would like to see the 
magic drawing from the American 
Weekly in every lawyer’s office and in 
every judge’s chambers. 

“As it is,” he said recently, “I’d bet 
money that that drawing has headed 
off an awful lots of divorces, just by be- 
ing published where it was. The trov- 
ble is that people don’t stop to think 
about kids. But they think when they 
look at that picture.” 
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The Church Did It 


Anvil vs. hammer 


By HENRY P. VAN DUSEN 


Condensed from the Saturday Evening Post* 


a promise you that if I wished to, 
I could destroy the church in a few 
years. It is hollow and false and rotten 
through and through. One push and 
the whole structure would collapse. Its 
day has gone.” Thus spoke Hitler in 
1933, 

The leaders of this despised church 
might well have replied as did Theo- 
dore Beza, to the King of Navarre, 
“Sire, it is the lot of the Church in 
whose name I speak to receive blows, 
not to inflict them. But may it please 
Your Majesty to remember that the 
Church is an anvil which has worn out 
many hammers.” 

This anvil, which, before the war, 
appeared to many eyes soft and broken, 
has shone brightest and strongest of all 
in defense of human freedom. Tem- 
pered in the fire of widespread human 
suffering and persecution, the Chris- 
tian religion in Europe has been struck 
again and again by the most powerful 
thunderbolts forged at Berchtesgaden, 
and has shattered them all. 

In and out of concentration camps, 
openly and underground, from their 
pulpits and facing the firing squads, 
leaders, Catholic and Protestant, have 
closed ranks to an amazing degree to 
present a united and invincible front 
to the nazi enemy. 

A witness who had no previous love 


for religion, Dr. Albert Einstein, says, 
“When National Socialism came to 
Germany, I looked to the universities 
to defend freedom, knowing that they 
had always boasted of their devotion 
to the cause of truth. But no, the uni- 
versities were immediately silenced, 
Then I looked to the great editors of 
the newspapers whose flaming editori- 
als in days gone by had proclaimed 
their love of freedom. But they, like 
the universities, were silenced in a few 
short weeks. Then I looked to the indi- 
vidual writers, who, as literary guides 
of Germany, had written much and 
often concerning the place of freedom 
in modern life. But they, too, were 
mute. 

“Only the churches stood squarely 
across the path of Hitler’s campaign 
for suppressing truth. I never had any 
special interest in the church before, 
but now I feel a great affection and 
admiration, because it alone has had 
the courage and persistence to stand 
for intellectual truth and moral free- 
dom. I am forced thus to confess that 
what I once despised, I now praise un- 
reservedly.” 

In the last four years, Dr. Einstein’s 
discovery has been repeated all over 
the continent of Europe wherever the 
nazi or fascist heel has ground down 
the leaders and organizations to which 


"Condensed and reprinted by sbecial permission of The Saturday Evening Post, copyright 1944, 
by the Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, 5, Pa. Jan. 29, 1944. 
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men had confidently looked as guar- 
dians of truth and honor. The record 
of the churches is not unmixed. But its 
main features have impressed those 
who have examined it with some care, 
especially those previously most skep- 
tical of the vitality of contemporary 
Christianity. 

The war fell upon churches seem- 
ingly ill-prepared for its testing. In the 
eyes of many of their own leaders as 
well as of Christians of other lands, 
the churches of the European conti- 
nent appeared reactionary, comatose, 
perhaps dying. 

Protestants were divided into many 
competing sects and factions, often 
hardly on speaking terms with one an- 
other. Among the three great types of 
Christian communion, the Catholic, 
Eastern Orthodox, and Protestant, there 
was virtually no cooperation, but often 
hostility. Most serious of all, the inner 
life of the churches seemed pitifully 
lacking in vitality, and their touch 
with the masses of the people and the 
great issues of the day increasingly 
remote. 

Yet in country after country, Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia, Norway, Hol- 
land, Belgium, France, Jugoslavia, and 
Greece, as one after another of the in- 
stitutions pledged to maintain and de- 
fend liberty, justice, and humanity 
crumbled or capitulated, the church 
held. firm. Today, in these lands, it is 
the only unintimidated voice of truth, 
the only unshattered champion of the 
oppressed and persecuted. The chief 
editor of a leading German-dominated 
newspaper reports: “The results of Na- 
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tional Socialist propaganda in Holland 
are not satisfactory because it is hin- 
dered by the church.” 

Early in the occupation, every public 
reference to the House of Orange was 
forbidden. The churches have consist- 
ently defied the prohibition, At most 
services, prayer is offered “for our legit- 
imate government, our honored queen 
and her government abroad, and for 
the authorities in power whom in Thy 
inscrutable counsel Thou dost permit 
to govern us, that their government 
may be exercised according to Thy 
Commandments and that we may lead 
peaceable lives, without fear and with- 
out hate.” 

Church resistance in Holland is es- 
pecially noteworthy for its champion- 
ing of the Jews and cooperation among 
all Christian bodies beyond anything 
known since the Reformation. Protes- 
tants offered determined opposition to 
the anti-Semitic measures forced upon 
the country. When Jews were ordered 
to wear the Star of David as a mark 
of their race throughout the Dutch 
cities, Christians appeared with the 
Star of David upon their lapels. 

Catholics rallied promptly to the 
cause of the Jews. An illustration of 
the shrewdness which very generally 
characterizes the continental Christians 
occurred on the Sunday when the 
Catholic bishops’ first declaration was 
to be read in all their churches. Early 
on the appointed morning, a Gestapo 
official, having got wind of its distribu- 
tion to the clergy, waited upon the 
Archbishop of Utrecht to demand the 
suppression of the statement. The 
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Archbishop replied courteously that he 
must consult his co-signatories. Then 
he withdrew to the telephone. Several 
times at considerable intervals he re- 
turned to apologize for the slowness of 
the telephone service at such an early 
hour. Finally, the irate Gestapo agent 
jumped to his feet and shouted that the 
statement must not be read in public. 
The Archbishop is reported to have 
sighed as he looked at his watch. 

“That is regrettable,” he said, “for I 
fear it is now too late. It has already 
been read at all the early Masses.” 

We should miss the mainspring of 
all this if we did not know that pro- 
found spiritual renewal has been tak- 
ing place throughout Holland. Church 
services are crowded, Church member- 
ship mounts. In defiance of the nazis, 
Religious Week was observed all over 
Holland at the end of June last year. 
Unprecedented crowds overflowed the 
great churches of Amsterdam, Haar- 
lem and Utrecht. Many of those at- 
tending had had no previous contact 
with religion. 

In France, Catholics and Protestants 
have been at the very nucleus of the 
powerful underground movement. The 
seizure of thousands of refugees who 
had found asylum in France, the wrest- 
ing of parents from their children and 
the deportation of the elders to Ger- 
many or Poland have stirred the na- 
tion with horror, and the churches are 
their sole organ of indignation and 
remonstrance. 

In Czechoslovakia, many hundreds 
of priests were arrested, dragged before 
secret police and tortured; hundreds 


have been killed. All theological facul- 
ties have been suppressed. Teaching of 
religion in schools is.forbidden. Publi- 
cation of the Bible is prohibited. Al- 
though there was no evidence what- 
ever that churchmen had any direct 
part in the assassination of Reinhard 
Heydrich, his avengers knew well that 
Christian faith was a source of the un- 
conquerable spirit which led to his 
death. A Catholic dean, and a Protes- 
tant pastor and his wife stood together 
before the Gestapo firing squad. But 
religion grows in strength. A Czech 
spokesman reports: “The churches 
have become the bastions of the new 
Czechoslovak liberty.” 

The Balkans are the lands of Eastern 
Orthodoxy. Across those lands there 
hangs an almost impenetrable pall of 
silence. But through it flash occasional 
messages of redoubtable daring and 
heroism. The aged Patriarch of Serbia, 
who was a decisive factor in young 
King Peter’s recovery of the throne 
from pro-nazi Serbs in March, 1941, 
has been repeatedly reported murdered 
during his imprisonment in Belgrade. 
But Bishop Nikolai Velimirovitch, re- 
moved from office, has taken his stand 
in the mountains among the guerrillas 
of General Mikhailovitch and there 
exhorts his people to unyielding resist. 
ance. 

It is well that we should know that 
some of the most hazardous and heroic 
chapters of this story of religion’s re- 
sistance to tyranny are being written 
within Germany. In the first instance, 
it was a struggle for the independence 
and spiritual integrity. Outstanding in- 
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dividuals rallied the more independent 
Christians against nazi repression and 
perversion: previous to the war, Martin 
Nieméller among Protestants, and the 
intrepid Cardinal Faulhaber, of Mu- 
nich; since Niemédller’s incarceration 
and Cardinal Faulhaber’s virtual retire- 
ment, Bishop Wurm of the Evangelical 
Church of Wiirttemberg, and the col- 
orful Count von Galen, Catholic Bish- 
op of Miinster. Behind them ranged a 
growing body of churchmen of all 
communions. In this arena, Catholic 
leadership has been more united than 
that of Protestants; and from session 
after session of their periodic confer- 
ences at Fulda, the Catholic bishops 
have thundered their indictments. 

Recently at a meeting of the under- 
ground leadership a labor representa- 
tive, explaining that he had never been 
a Christian and had not been inside a 
church since his confirmation, asked, 
“Is there any other foundation than 
Christianity?” He stated his conviction 
that there is no other and that a new 
Germany must be rebuilt on Christian 
foundations. 

From this record of the Christian 


churches under cruel subjugation, cer- 
tain facts stand forth. It is a record of 
churches rather than of individual 
Christians, and of individuals only as 
they speak and act as churchmen. Only 
a great corporate reality can struggle 
effectively and count significantly in 
an age of global conflict and mass 
movements. It is a record of all Chris- 
tian churches alike, conservative and 
liberal, Protestant, Catholic, and Or- 
thodox. One of its most remarkable by- 
products has been unprecedented co- 
operation between Christian factions 
and communions heretofore estranged. 
Indeed, in general, the success of Chris- 
tian resistance has been directly pro- 
portional to the massed unity of all 
groups. 

It is a record of Christians and their 
churches, living and acting in the vivid 
consciousness of their membership in 
a world community. It is a record in 
which spiritual renewal and practical 
audacity are inextricably united. Be- 
hind the incidents of daring, of def- 
ance, of fidelity, as their source spring, 
there lies a profound, joyous, empow- 
ering rebirth of Christian faith. 


Er 

During Carnival and on the Fiesta de la Concepcion there is the unique 
ceremonial of “the dance of the six boys” in the cathedral of Seville. The Setses 
dance with castanets in the sanctuary before the high altar, and represent the 
Israelites dancing before the Ark. Their costumes are those of the 15th century, 
in order that the dance may survive a papal decision. One of the Popes was peti- 
tioned to abolish this local custom as irreverent, and he ordered that the dance 
should cease as soon as the costumes were worn out. Immediately a Guild of 
Ladies was formed for the purpose of keeping the original costumes in repair. 


They have lasted for over 500 years. 


From The Arches of the Years by Halliday Sutherland (Morrow, 1933). 
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Cracker-barrel philosophy 


| first met him when I dropped in 
at the little delicatessen not far from 
our office to pick up an evening paper. 
He was a huge man, bulking behind 
his counter like mine host of English 
fiction. And his favorite expression, re- 
peated at intervals of perhaps ten sec- 
onds was, “Okeh! Okeh!” He never 
said “Yes,” or “All right,” or “Certain- 
ly,” or “We have it.” He simply said, 
“Okeh” and smiled broadly. You got 
the same smile for the five-cent pur- 
chase that you got for the dollar order. 
And a dollar order in those days of the 
depression was big business. 

No matter how early I went to the 
office—and sometimes that was as early 
as 6:30 in the morning—his little shop 
was open, and he was behind the coun- 
ter okehing the early morning strag- 
glers. No matter how late I took the 
car for home, he was still on the job. 
Evidently he never heard of shorter 
hours and bigger pay, and anyhow he 
was working for himself, 

A landlord tried to hold him up. 
You know how those things go. The 
owner watches until a hard-working 
storekeeper has built up a fairly satis- 
factory business, and then hikes the 
rent, knowing the rentee can’t afford 
to pull out and start all over again at 
a new location, But my friend just said, 

Okeh,” which in this instance was 
hot translatable, and went snooping 


*Along the Way. 
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Okeh 


By DANIEL A. LORD, SJ. 


Condensed from his column* 


around. On the corner and just down 
the street was a tiny strip of land. He 
managed to get hold of it, and one day 
I found him standing before the slight 
excavation that was the foundation of 
his new store. He moved in about three 
months later, and I doubt if he missed 
a customer between the closing of his 
old stand and the opening of his new 
one. 

Not far away was a great Catholic 
university. One morning as we talked 
briefly about the weather, he bragged 
just a bit. The new rector at the univer- 
sity, did I know him? I did. Well, they 
had played ball together when they 
were boys, the two of them. No, he 
wasn’t a Catholic, but that was a fine 
lad and a good ballplayer. He’d make 
a fine president for a university. And 
he turned to toss an okeh at the cus- 
tomer who liad just entered. Life is an 
amazing thing in America; separated 
by two blocks, these boyhood friends— 
president of a great university, proprie- 
tor of a small delicatessen. 

How he dragged along during those 
depression days, how he raised his fam- 
ily and kept smiling, how he: paid for 
his new store and kept his bills up to 
date, I don’t know. But then came the 
war, and within a block of him two 
big defense plants were started. Sud- 
denly hundreds of workers doing three 
shifts started to pour past his door. 
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Across the street a brand new, chromi- 
um-and-glass, streamlined hamburger 
joint went up. I asked him if he wasn’t 
a little worried about this dressed-up- 
looking competitor. He grinned. “It’s 
okeh,” he answered. “Plenty for every- 
body, I says. I don’t worry. Every- 
thing’s okeh.” 

It was. Suddenly his little store be- 
came jammed with people. He couldn’t 
put goods on his shelf fast enough. His 
little kitchen turned out hundreds of 
lunches where formerly it had sliced 
into a weekly ham. He got what help 
he could from his charmingly grey- 
haired, peaceful-looking wife and some 
transient women. And when I dropped 
in for my newspaper or a scrap of un- 
rationed food, I had to elbow my way 
through overalls and coveralls and 
slack suits. He had a booming business. 

But when, as still happens, I arrive 
at the office around seven, I see him 
behind his counter, still smiling, still 
okehing as he was in the slim days. 
And when late at night I leave and 
take the car on the opposite corner, he 
is still smiling, still at work. 

This isn’t a success story. No, he has 


never made a million. He has not in- 
vented a sandwich that has brought 
him patronage from the far ends of 
the city. He has not struck oil; he is 
not installed in a plush office while sub- 
alterns obey the buttons he presses. But 
this is the story of a man who gives 
me the greatest possible confidence in 
America. He is to me the symbol of 
private enterprise, fighting through the 
depression, resisting aggressions, tak- 
ing the war in his stride, meeting good 
times with competent satisfaction. He 
represents the American spirit of work. 
He worked when things were bad and 
hard; he works when things are good 
and prosperous. He likes to work. He 
likes independence. He wants to be 
his own master. He wants the sense 
of private ownership. And as long as 
he has that, as long as he is left alone, 
everything is okeh! 

I lift a respectful hat to my friend of 
the delicatessen. He is a good, stand- 
ard, high-type, optimistic American. 
Long may his tribe survive! May they, 
in the face of collective slavery and bu- 
reaucracy, increase and flourish! Theirs 
is the real future of America, 


EROS 


It is one of the ironies of life that those who dislike nicknames most are 
made to suffer the most from them. Take the case of the man named William 
Williams. He determined that none of his children would be called by nick- 
names, To that end he gave them all first names that began with Wil, on the 
theory that in order to distinguish one from the other, people would have to use 
the full name. He had five sons, and named them, respectively, William, Wil- 


lard, Wilbert, Wilfred and Wilmot. 


Right enough, the neighborhood children could not distinguish all these 
Wills. For that reason, the five boys grew up with the names: Bill, Skinny, 


Butch, Chuck and Bozo. 





The Liguorian (Feb. '44). 
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Only during the last century has 
China begun to stir herself, stretching 
her muscles; and now in the last few 
years as she rises to her feet, the nations 
of the world are beginning to realize 
they must pay attention to her. For a 
new nation has risen from the old, new 
in the lands she is opening up but new, 
chiefly, in the spirit that is sweeping 
over her people. It is this new spirit 
that has elevated China, almost over- 
night, to the position of a ranking 
power. 

In the days of Confucius, and from 
his time on, little Chinese boys learned 
that the welfare of their nation de- 
pended on maintaining the “five rela- 
tions.” They could rattle them off just 
as we can the Ten Commandments. 
They were the relations between sover- 
eign and minister, father and son, hus- 
band and wife, an elder brother and 
younger brother, and between friends. 
All of Chinese social life was built on 
these relations. They made up the back- 
bone of the nation. 

Now much has changed that had to 
do with the “five relations.” Today 
there is no emperor, and the essential 
relation no longer exists as that of sov- 
ereign and minister, but rather it is the 
relation of state and citizen. 

In olden times the circle of political 
intercourse was actually completed be- 
tween the sovereign and his ministers. 


New China: the Five Relations 


By BISHOP PAUL YU-PIN 
Condensed from the Shield* 


The people had no part in official gov- 
ernment. And yet they were the most 
democratic people in the world, prob- 
ably the least governed of any nation. 
For the emperor sat on his throne, col- 
lected taxes, and issued his exhorta- 
tions, while the people went about 
their own business and actually ran 
their own affairs in their local self- 
governments, But now they are becom- 
ing conscious of their duties to a cen- 
tral government. They are taking an 
interest in that government, because 
they know that it is theirs and that 
they compose it. Students are no longer 
satisfied to study only the classics. They 
want to know about modern problems, 
international relations. The people are 
becoming politically articulate. 

Nor should we be surprised at this. 
They have been given a democratic 
government. They have a constitution 
that insures them all the best features 
of a democracy. China’s political ac- 
complishment in changing, not merely 
13 relatively small states, as was done 
in America, but an empire embracing 
one quarter of the earth’s population, 
with little industrialization and poor 
communications, from the monarchical 
form of government into a democracy 
will remain the outstanding work of 
centuries. 

The manner of bringing this demo- 
cratic regime about shows the typical 
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common sense of the Chinese. Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen, the founder of the Chinese 
Republic, wrote a book, the San Min 
Chu 1(The Three People’s Principles), 
on which the democracy of China is 
based. Since he knew that the country 
was not ripe for formal democracy, he 
planned to initiate the people gradually 
into its mechanics. There would be 
three periods: the first, of military con- 
trol, when the war lords and hostile 
elements would be eliminated; the sec- 
ond, of tutorship, when the people 
would be educated to the forms of de- 
mocracy; and the third, the constitu- 
tional democracy, when the govern- 
ment would be handed over to the peo- 
ple according to a constitution, We can 
easily see what a far cry this is from 
the old relation of sovereign and minis- 
ter. 

Within the circle of the family we 
find three of the remaining relations. 
Perhaps this explains why Chinese so- 
ciety has always been so stable, The 
people have guarded the family sacred- 
ly, and chiefly through preserving in- 
tact the three relations involved. Be- 
tween husband and wife there were 
respect and love, but the husband’s 
chief duty was to command, and the 
wife’s to obey. The husband was the 
absolute master in the home. The wife 
was, as she is called in Chinese, the 
nei-jen, “the woman within,” and her 
place was in the home. While guard- 
ing the essential goodness of this rela- 
tion, girls and women of China are 
becoming freer, as witness the activi- 
ties of Madame Chiang, wife of the 
Generalissimo, and of Madame Wei, 
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wife of the present ambassador to the 
U.S., and China’s first woman judge. 

The relation between father and son 
is also changing. In old times the rule 
of the father was absolute. The son had 
no rights. It was assumed that, since 
his parents had given him everything 
he possessed, he owed them a debt of 
gratitude that could never be repaid. 
He was at their disposition in the mat- 
ter of career, marriage, and even reli- 
gion. It was taken for granted that the 
son would follow in the footsteps of his 
father, and this usually meant cultivat- 
ing the paternal farm. 

As for marriage, the son had nothing 
to say. He never met his intended bride 
nor had he any voice in her selection. 
Everything was arranged by the par- 
ents through friends of the family. 
However, we must not think that such 
marriages were unhappy. The parents 
had the best interests of their children 
at heart and, through inquiry and seri- 
ous effort, they tried to select suitable 
partners for their children. 

All this is changing. With the ad- 
vent of coeducation and a general but 
slight loosening of the rules separating 
the status of the boys and girls, Chinese 
young people are able to become ac- 
quainted, to fall in love, and to have 
some part in their marriage arrange- 
ments. 

Chinese custom is very strict with 
regard to “company-keeping.” A Chi- 
nese girl could not be seen with a boy 
except in a very public place, and even 
this is as yet only tolerated. The strict- 
ness of Chinese custom in this regard 
worked quite a hardship on American 
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soldiers. With the best intentions in the 
world, they wished to invite the Chi- 
nese girls to dance and did so. How- 
ever, to the Chinese this was an insult, 
so the Americans’ best-intentioned ef- 
forts were doomed to failure. 

The relations between brothers were 
guarded by the most precise rules of 
propriety. The reason for this is evi- 
dent when you consider our manner 
of life. When a Chinese boy is married, 
he does not go out to found his own 
home. He brings his wife to live in the 
home of his father. With many broth- 
ers and their wives living in the same 
house, it was necessary that a certain 
hierarchy be maintained for good order. 
However, even here there is a change. 
With the improvement of traveling 
facilities and the opening of greater op- 
portunities in the larger cities, families 
have begun to break up and brothers 
are founding their own little establish- 
ments, The respect for older brothers, 
however, remains always the same. 

While the Chinese love and appre- 
ciation for family life has been pro- 
verbial among westerners, their respect 
for friendship has not been so widely 
known. Yet devotion to friends has at 
times surpassed loyalty to brothers. It 
has made possible the wholesale migra- 
tion of thousands of Chinese into the 
interior, It was sufficient to have a 
friend to be assured of a resting place. 


While China’s newness shows itself 
chiefly in the changed interpretations 
of the “five relations,” there are other 
phases. There is the question of lan- 
guage. Contrary to the popular belief, 
three-fourths of the Chinese people 
speak the same language, and this Jan- 
guage (Mandarin) is now obligatory 
in all the schools. Although China has 
an extremely difficult written langauge, 
which differs from her spoken lan- 
guage, a movement introducing a new 
written language that approaches more 
nearly the spoken tongue has already 
gained great momentum. 

In the educational world the prob- 
lem of co-education is also a sign of the 
times. The separation of sexes has been 
so strict in China that educators are 
watching her attempts to imitate the 
West, hoping that her very strict moral 
training will tide her over the first diffi- 
culties of the experiment. 

The content of education is likewise 
changing, or rather has already chang- 
ed, from the ancient classics to more 
modern and scientific branches, 

China needs men to develop both 
her material and spiritual resources. 
From a devastated Europe little can be 
expected; so America is the hope of 
China. American Catholics should be 
to the fore: engineers, technicians, edu- 
cators, journalists, and doctors, as well 
as missionaries. 


‘Mbas 


Readers who would like to remail their copies to missionaries in foreign 


countries are invited to volunteer. A post card to us will suffice. 





The Star Maker 


By JOHN O’CONNOR 
Condensed from The Sign* 


When yOu enter the office of An- 
thony J. Dimond, delegate to Congress 
from the organized territory of Alaska, 
you soon become aware that there is 
little of politics here, but great sincer- 
ity. Anthony J. Dimond has no logs to 
roll, no pork barrels to dip into, no ma- 
chines to keep oiled. He is merely try- 
ing to add another star to the flag. 

Mr. Dimond is a tall, erect man, mild 
of speech and manner. He has repre- 
sented Alaska in Congress since 1933. 
This is an all-time record for a man to 
represent a territory in the House. 

It took a world warto awaken Amer- 
icans to the value of their “49th state.” 
The manner in which Alaska has come 
before the eyes of a nation engaged in 
a deadly struggle with an unscrupulous 
foe speaks well for its future. Without 
fanfare the delegate is gradually awak- 
ening our legislative body to Alaska’s 
importance, To do the same with the 
public is a more difficult task. 

Years ago Gen. Billy Mitchell stress- 
ed the incalculable value of Alaska from 
the viewpoint of military air power. In 
1936, for instance, Japan scrapped the 
treaty of naval limitations. Alert to the 
Jap activities, with their countless “fish- 
ing boats” that did nothing but take 
soundings, and their “walking tours” 
that did nothing but survey coastlines, 
Dimond immediately demanded the 
fortification of Dutch Harbor. He had 


The forget-me-not state 


his figures, and amazing they were and 
are: Dutch Harbor can accommodate 
twice as many ships as Pearl Harbor. It 
is also far closer to certain Jap naval 
bases than is our Hawaiian “Gibraltar 
of the Pacific.” 

But logic, geography, and foresight, 
Mitchell and Dimond, were blotted out 
by politics, ignorance of the globe, and 
the gleam of highly polished silk and 
brass hats. A small appropriation was 
finally made in 1940. Less than 18 
months later, to our eternal shame, an 
enemy set foot upon American soil and 
remained for many months, Thespring- 
board that had been the Aleutians was 
turned into a dagger and pointed back 
at us, 

This situation was straightened out, 
but only at a disproportionate and un- 
necessary cost in American lives and 
materials, with airmen dying in the 
cloud-shrouded peaksof the islands and 
Seabees sweating or freezing in Aleu- 
tian snow or mud, Had the Aleutians 
been cared for as the Russians care for 
Vladivostok or Britain cares for Malta, 
had they been regarded by us as they 
were by Mitchell and Dimond, the war 
might have a different complexion to- 
day. Personally, I wonder if a Pearl 
Harbor attack would have even been 
considered. 

In 1904 Anthony J. Dimond discon- 
tinued teaching school and, by a series 
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of freight trains and hikes, reached Se- 
attle, then the gateway to the lusty 
frontier that was Alaska. The gold rush 
at Valdez held just as much promise as 
the one far to the north at Nome, and 
was not nearly as well attended. Even 
there the rush had settled down a bit 
when the young schoolteacher from 
New York arrived, and he and his 
companion decided to remain in the 
boom town on Copper river. From 
1904 until 1911 they made out fairly 
well, prospecting for gold and copper. 

One day, with the proceeds of the 
panning and digging in a small sack, 
the young prospector thought it might 
be a good idea to buy a new, shiny Colt 
revolver. After all, it was a famous gun 
and he was getting a little weary of the 
old “safe and sane.” After weighing out 
45 hard-panned dollars, he started back 
for the camp. As he was about to ride 
into the area he could not resist the 
temptation to fire at a spruce hen. As 
the bird fell, his alarmed horse reared 
and plunged, completely shaking the 
astonished rider. Again the Colt echoed 
through the forest, and a bullet drove 
deep into the knee of the confused pros- 
pector, 

Seventy-two hours later, sulfas un- 
known and infection spreading, the vic- 
tim of near-tragic circumstances man- 
aged to reach a hospital. Eleven months 
later, with a still-evident limp as the 
price for his leg and his life, Anthony 
J. Dimond returned to his old diggings. 

Plainly, the search for minerals was 
over, The strenuous life had been can- 
celled by a stray bullet. As he said later, 
“That finished my prospecting career. 


When I found that I was something of 
a cripple, I figured I’d better find some- 
thing else to do.” 

The delegate from our northernmost 
territory is as modest about his family 
as he is about himself. He and Mrs. Di- 
mond were married by the famous 
leader of the “dog-sled apostles,” Bishop 
Crimont, the legendary Jesuit who is 
still as active as ever. John Dimond, 
their only son, is a graduate engineer 
with a consummate knowledge of Alas- 
ka, but, by some strange quirk of mili- 
tary reasoning, currently in the South 
Pacific. This no doubt explains the 
boomerang on his father’s desk. The 
two daughters are graduates of Trinity 
College in Washington. The older has 
entered the Order that taught her and 
is now a Sister of Notre Dame de Na- 
mur. The younger girl is a student in 
the Graduate School at the Catholic 
University in Washington. 

To most persons, Alaska conjures up 
an idea of dog teams, blizzards, bears, 
the rush of 98, and the recently pub- 
licized Alcan highway. Kiska and Attu 
are sorry memories, but the heroism 
that won them back will never be for- 
gotten. But, generally speaking, ideas 
about Alaska are far from reality. Po- 
tentially the territory is one of the rich- 
est on earth. Gold mining runs a poor 
second to the salmon business; lumber 
and furs are surface wealth that has 
hardly been tapped. Tremendous oil re- 
serves stretch across the top of this con- 
tinent-in-itself, fortunately under the 
vigilant eye of the U.S. Navy. Alaskan 
temperatures compare more than fa- 
vorably with Nebraska’s, and the plant- 
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ing season is not much shorter than in 
many of our border states, 

Norway, Denmark, and Sweden, 
known for timber, fishing, and high- 
grade iron ore in the order named, sup- 
port in their respective areas a total of 
some 16 million people, in a climate 
whose average temperature is more rig- 
orous than Alaska’s. Yet how many 
Americans know that this “49th state” 
can support (“south of 66°,” Mr. Di- 
mond will stress) a greater population 
than the three Scandinavian countries 
combined? At present, Alaska supports 
80,000 civilians. The number of mili- 
tary and naval men is, of course, not 
disclosed. 

One of our best customers, Alaska is 
also one of our most dependable 
sources of food, timber, and fur. It is 
a shield of defense. And it pays its own 
way, even supporting the model uni- 
versity, with extension courses and, 
currently, Army courses. 

In the future when Americans begin 
to moan about the loss of frontiers and 
the loss of “the frontier spirit,” let them 
be reminded that we still have a fron- 
tier, complete with opportunity, wealth, 
work, airplanes, and as healthful a cli- 
mate as anyone could desire. It is these 
considerations that have made the tall, 
patient man press forward for the rec- 
ognition of Alaska as a state. 

“The war, with all its turmoil,” said 
Mr. Dimond, “has not developed a sin- 
gle instance of disaffection on the part 
of any Alaskan; neither have I heard of 
even one case of sabotage or espionage 
on the part of any citizen of Alaska. 

“And the natives? There are about 
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1,000 Aleuts, a race separate from the 
Eskimos and the Indians. Due to op. 
pression before the arrival of the Amer- 
icans, those lonely people are dying 
out. In the North we have about 20,- 
000 scattered Eskimos and through the 
forest regions about 12,000 Indians,” 

No matter if the inhabitant is In- 
dian, Eskimo, or white, he is as loyal 
as anyone in the States. Racial discrimi- 
nation means little in a land where co- 
operation is often the difference be- 
tween life and death. The Jesuit and 
Oblate missionaries who have been on 
the trail so long can back that up out 
of their experience. Theirs is a long 
and glorious record. 

Alaska is not a beggar at the national 
table. She sells more than she buys, 
which is a favorable balance of trade 
in any man’s language. With statehood 
and more roads, Alaskans are confident 
that numerous Americans will journey 
north to a fuller, richer life. Two Army 
generals have already expressed them- 
selves thus, and for one of them that 
statement will be considered rank trea- 
son in Dixie. A colonel of my own ac- 
quaintance has confirmed their state- 
ments and backed it with his own. 
That, in Brooklyn, is rank heresy. 

We may as well face the fact that 
morally, politically, and economically 
Alaska has an unqualified right to 
statehood. A number of senators and 
congressmen are of this opinion, and 
their ranks are swelling. If persistence 
and sincerity mean anything, Anthony 
J. Dimond, delegate from the territory 
of Alaska, Knight of Columbus, and 
an American extraordinary, may well 
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pin a star from the North onOldGlory. of course, but did the people of Alaska 
As we were saying good-by a sudden _have a state flower in mind? 

thought occurred to me. Each state has “We have one already,” was the re- 

its state flower. It is only an external, ply, “the forget-me-not.” 


SniaBos 
First U.S. Saint 


The nation comes of age By CARROLL ARIMOND 


Condensed from a Press Association, Inc., feature* 


An American citizen who minis- period since the papal courts have ad- 
tered to persons still living will take judged those worthy of sanctification. 
her place with Peter, Paul, Patrick, The Jesuit martyrs, Father Isaac Jogues 
Francis of Assisi and other saints ofthe and seven companions, tortured to 
Catholic Church, a hallowed soul sin- death by the Iroquois Indians in the 
gled out for special veneration by the 1640’s, were not canonized until 1930. 
faithful. The day of Mother Cabrini’s birth, 

She is Blessed Mother Frances Xavi- July 15, 1850, was marked by the first 
er Cabrini, a slight, fair-complexioned of many unusual incidents that led her 
Italian nun. Rejected by one Religious —_ associates to believe her close to heaven. 
Order because she was too frail, Moth- That morning Augustine Cabrini no- 
et Cabrini founded her own, the Insti- _ ticed around his prosperous farmhouse 
tute of the Missionary Sisters of the at San Angelo Lodigiano in Italy a 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, and established flock of white doves never before seen 
a school, a hospital or an orphanage in the community. Unable to shoo 
for each of the 67 years of her life. She them away from his ripening grain, he 


| crossed the Atlantic 23 times, went up picked up one to take to his wife, 


and down the Pacific several times, Stella. As he entered the house with 
rode burro-back over mountains and the bird that is the liturgical symbol 
crisscrossed the U. S. of the Holy Ghost, the Cabrinis’ 13th 
Mother Cabrini will be the first child was born, two months prema- 
American citizen to be canonized. She _ turely. 
has the distinction of having been be- Such incidents were enough to con- 
atified only 27 years after her death, vince those close to Mother Cabrini 
Dec. 22, 1917, the shortest intervening that she was one whom God had set 
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apart. But the Church is more exact- 
ing: it recognizes as true miracles only 
such phenomena as defy all natural 
scientific explanation. 

So an ecclesiastical court of inquiry 
sat in Chicago in 1933 and took volu- 
minous testimony, both in support and 
in challenge. After a study of the tran- 
script and documents, the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Rites in Rome decreed 
that Mother Cabrini possessed the nec- 
essary virtues in an heroic degree and 
was responsible for two genuine mir- 
acles, sufficient proof of her sanctity. 

The cases of Peter Smith and Sister 
Delfina Grazioli, as reported by the 
Church court are substantially as fol- 
lows: Peter Smith, now 22 years old 
and serving in the Army, was the un- 
fortunate victim of an accident on the 
day of his birth in Columbus Hospital 
Extension, New York. Under the law 
the eyes of all newborn infants are bath- 
ed with a very mild solution of silver 
nitrate as a precaution against gonor- 
rheal ophthalmia. Through an unex- 
plainable error Peter’s eyes were washed 
with a 50%, instead of a 1%, solution. 

The region about his eyes turned 
black. The acid burned the cornea, ran 
into the nasal passages, and inflamed 
the infant’s tungs. His temperature as- 
cended to 109°. An eye specialist pro- 
nounced the case incurable and three 
attending physicians concurred, hop- 
ing at best to save his life, much less 
his sight. 

To Peter’s tiny nightgown, however, 
Mother Charles, the hospital director, 
pinned a relic of Mother Cabrini, and 
with the other Sisters of the hospital 
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prayed all night. By morning Peter’s 
temperature was normal and he was 
breathing properly. Within 24 hours, 
the black scars faded to red traces and 
disappeared entirely the next day. 
Peter Smith appeared as a witness in 
the Chicago inquiry. He is fond of 
reading, is an excellent swimmer, and 
took to wearing spectacles only recently 
because of the strain of study. 

Four years later on, Sister Delfina, a 
member of Mother Cabrini’s Order, 
was in the Sisters’ Hospital in Seattle. 
Her affliction had been diagnosed as 
cancer of the stomach and several op- 
erations had been unsuccessful. The 
doctors gave up hope and the chaplain 
administered Extreme Unction, Short- 
ly afterward, she later related, Mother 
Cabrini appeared in a vision to Sister 
Delfina and told her to eat some din 
ner. The nurse, advised of this, in- 
formed her superiors, who decided to 
see whether it was possible for Sister 
Delfina to eat. The nun had her dinner 
and began to recover. The cause of her 
illness disappeared, as far as the doc- 
tors could determine. Eight years later 
she was in Chicago, testifying to her 
recovery before the ecclesiastical inves 
tigators. 


Mother Cabrini originally wanted | 


to do missionary work in China, but 
Pope Leo XIII told her that her field 
was “not to the east, but to the west.” 


In 1889 she and five of her nuns ar- 
rived in New York City to work among | 


Italian immigrants. 


Few of the immigrants could speak | 


enough English to live among or deal 
with non-Italians. They were victim 
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ized by padroni, who farmed them out 
as day laborers, and then cheated them 
of most of their wages. They dwelt in 
slums in the land that had been pic- 
tured to them as one of beauty and 
prosperity. 

Mother Cabrini found her assigned 
field a fertile one. She became ac- 
quainted with business men and phi- 
lanthropists, with men and women who 
could provide wise counsel if not great 
wealth. She invested shrewdly in real 
estate, now the source of much of her 
Order’s income. 

The first institution founded by 
Mother Cabrini was a school in Co- 
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dogna, Italy, in 1880. Her first Amer- 
ican project was an orphanage and 
school established in New York City 
the year of her arrival. Once she recog- 
nized that the U.S. would share the 
bulk of her far-flung activities, she be- 
came a naturalized citizen. 

Among the cities where she built 
schools, hospitals and orphanages for 
her Order to carry on her work are 
Chicago, New Orleans, Philadelphia, 
Los Angeles, Seattle, Denver, Newark, 
N.J., Scranton, Pa. Rome, Genoa, 
Milan, London, Paris, Madrid, Rio de 
Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Buenos Aires, and 


Granada, Nicaragua, 


Ee Se 


Flights of Fancy 


Candidate for the alcohol of fame.— 
Bob Hope. 


She sat up like an exclamation point. 
—F. 0. Repplier. 


Rainbow: a sunbeam dissolved in 
tears.—T thamer Toth. 


_ His eyes were like two children smil- 
ing in church.—John Hyde Preston. 


The fields shot their larks into the 
blue target of the sky.—Camille Meloy. 


Whenever he tried to explain, she 


} just let her chin out a notch.— Alwyn 
) W. Knight. 


As eternal as the smile of a skull.— 
Fulton ]. Sheen. 


Chairs still grouped in intimacy.— 
Katharine Tynan. 


He has a remarkable grasp of the 
obvious.—A bbe Dimnet. 


She had a glance which could open 
an oyster at 60 paces.—Carter Dickson. 


Years can only pass a day and anight 
at a time.—Ekizabeth Mather Young. 


The wiles of most women are strong- 
er than the willsof most men.—T homas 


A. Lahey, C.S.C. 


(Readers are invited to submit figures of speech and other well-turned phrases similar to 
those above. We will pay upon publication $1 to the first contributor of each one used. 


Exact source must be given. Contributions cannot be acknowledged nor returned.—Ed.] 


By JAMES RORTY 


Condensed from Common Sense* 


James Rorty was in and out of advertising 
agencies from 1913 to 1930. His experiences 
gave him material for his famous exposé of 
the advertising business, Our Master’s Voice 
(John Day, N. Y., 1934. $3). 


Almost everybody knows the truth 
of the matter, but almost nobody is 
sufficiently indelicate to say it. The fact 
is that our war-inflated and govern- 
ment-subsidized advertising business, 
even though it has recently taken to 
calling itself the Information Industry, 
is no more necessary to the conduct of 
the war than Aunt Emma’s antique 
shoppe. 

Consider, for example, Senator Tru- 
man, chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee to Investigate the National Defense 
Program. In an article in the Progres- 
sive, he declares that, although it is 
perfectly proper for companies to pro- 
tect the investment embodied in their 
brand names by continuing to adver- 
tise during the war, it would be nicer 
if they paid for this advertising out of 
their own pockets, instead of taking it 
out of their excess-profits taxes. Senator 
Truman also deprecates the florid ad- 
vertising of Curtiss-Wright aircraft en- 
gines, published at the same time that 
the company was in trouble because of 
its failure properly to inspect these 
engines; also the advertising of the 
Carnegie-Illinois and U.S. Steel Cor- 
porations, after they had just been 
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Hysterical with a pistol 


found guilty of delivering substandard 
steel plates to the Navy and the Mari- 
time Commission; and of the Standard 
Oil Company of N.J., whose cartel 
agreements with I. G. Farben material- 
ly retarded our synthetic rubber pro- 
gram. 

“We are not disputing the peace- 
time services of advertising,” declared 
the 209 professors mobilized last fall 
by Colston Warne, in their open letter 
to Secretary Morgenthau. “We are nev- 
ertheless aware that there is little need 
to stimulate current consumption. To 
the extent to which advertising accel- 
erates present buying, it is running in 
direct opposition to the efforts of the 
Treasury and the war agencies to check 
inflation.” 

Studies by governmental agencies 
have emphasized the worthlessness of 
advertising claims as a guide to qual- 
ity, and the increasing need of govern- 
ment grades and" standards in order to 
implement the findings of modern nv- 
tritional science. For example, one such 
study showed a variation of over 100% 
in the vitamin-C content of canned to- 


mato juice, with some of the advertised | 


brands ranking close to the bottom of 
the list. A study of white bread showed 
that bakers who advertised the use of 
milk solids were likely on the whole 
to put less of them into their products 
than those who made no such claims. 
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The subjection of a worried and bur- 
dened people to an unprecedented in- 
undation of pitchman’s cant is made 
possible on the one hand by the fact 
that taxpayers foot most of the bill and 
on the other by the fact that the more 
able of the agency copywriters have 
presumably gone into the services. This 
stuff is chiefly of two kinds: 1. Ginned- 
up prose poems about how this or that 
gadget-maker is winning the war, Of 
this sort is the Curtiss-Wright adver- 
tisement which excited the indignation 
of Senator Truman. It shows a big air- 
plane engine declaiming, “I am the 
wrath of many men, I am the hope 
of all.” 2. Little essays on What We 
Are Fighting For. From these one in- 
variably gathers that the big idea is to 
make the postwar world safe for the 
free-enterprise system in general and 
the X Company in particular, both be- 
ing endangered by the excess-profits 
tax, The typical essay bravely asks: 
“Do those who have gone forth to save 
democracy want to come back to the 
America, to the England or to the 
China they know, or do they want a 
new world to result from this con- 
flict?” and then goes on to extol senti- 
mentally the phoniest aspects of the 
status quo. In this category also belong 
the “Seed Money” series originated by 
the McGraw-Hill Company and the 
“Keep America American” series spon- 
sored by the Kiwanis Clubs, which are 
spending $1 million this year in all 


> media, 


In addition there are the relatively 
decent and competent plugs for the 
War-bond, anti-inflation and other 
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drives, produced by the War Advertis- 
ing Council and published with the 
compliments of this or that advertiser. 
To the extent that these advertisements 
tell less than the truth, which is fre- 
quently the case, it is the government 
agency that is responsible, since the 
council is acting merely as agent. Dur- 
ing last spring’s war-bond drive the 
newspapers published 36,000 full pages 
of this stuff free, thereby, according to 
the Advertising Council, saving the 
Treasury the sum of $4% million. 
Sure. And if the Treasury had chosen 
to do the job itself it could have paid 
for it 100 times over, simply by re- 
vamping its present policy of allowing 
the cost of “reasonable” advertising to 
be deducted as operating expenses be- 
fore taxes. 

Even better still, we might emu- 
late Canada, which raises nearly two- 
thirds of her war funds through taxa- 
tion, while we raise only about a third. 
And Australia, which rigorously re- 
stricts and de-glamorizes all wartime 
advertising. A tea advertisement can 
include a picture of the package, but 
pictures of people drinking tea are ex- 
cluded as wasteful. Similarly, shoe ad- 
vertising can show no feet, and only 
one shoe, never a pair. One can imag- 
ine the uproar if our own advertisers 
were invited to adopt a similar auster- 
ity in their product advertising, which 
still predominates in the current sched- 
ules. 

True, the curtailment of advertising 
would cut down our consumption of 
chemicals, electricity, manpower, and 
paper, especially newsprint, the short- 
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age of which threatens to become acute. 
But don’t expect the admen to spare 
that tree. They have a better idea: to 
use more advertising, and more paper, 
for a campaign to persuade the 3,800,- 
000 farmers in the 27 pulpwood-pro- 
ducing states to cut down more of their 
dwindling woodlots. 

In their by now celebrated manifesto 
the 209 professors let themselves in for 
a torrent of virtuous protest by sug- 
gesting that, if all advertisers of com- 
petitive brands would declare a truce 
for the duration, with the coming of 
peace they could resume the battle with 
all their relative positions unimpaired. 
This, as the admen were quick to point 
out, ignored the fact that unplugged 
brand names are rather quickly for- 
gotten, so that the advertisers, if they 
spiked their guns for the duration, 
might find themselves starting from 
scratch not merely with each other but 
also with raw newcomers in the field; 
especially, one might add, the chain- 
store distributors and the cooperatives. 
Contemplating this horrendous pros- 
pect, the consumer is moved to remark 
coldly, “So what?” During the last war 
Sweet Caporal and Piedmont cigar- 
ettes, Pear’s soap, and Force all stopped 
advertising and subsequently they died 
from this or other natural causes. But 
has anybody missed them? 

As a matter of fact, the balance of 
power in the big American consumer- 
goods business has been shifting steadi- 
ly toward the distributive chains which 
sell their own house brands of process- 
ed foods, sometimes grade-labeled, and 
which compete on the basis of price, 
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stiffened in some cases by a make-good 
guarantee. It is a healthy trend for at 
least four reasons: it brings the con- 
sumer and the producer closer together 
by eliminating the intervening jobbing 
and wholesale links; it tends to elimi- 
nate or force into voluntary commer- 
cial-cooperative chains the small indi- 
vidual retailers whose present scale of 
operation is uneconomic; it nourishes 
the development of the ultimate func- 
tional type of distribution, the consum- 
er cooperative; and finally, it dimin- 
ishes the role of the manufacturers of 
advertised brands, and of the advertis- 
ing business in general, in the “eco- 
nomic and the cultural development of 
America.” 

Our daily and periodical press and 
radio, the advertisers who are support- 
ing them, and the advertising agencies, 
printers, lithographers, etc., who are 
dependent upon both—these are not 
separate things but all parts of one 
thing, namely the “information busi- 
ness,” née the advertising business. In- 
deed, it might almost be said that in 
a certain quite real sense, the advertis 
ing business is, God help us, the Amer- 
ican economy and culture. 

It is true, as Senator Truman says, 


that advertising has promoted better | 
health and better living. It has also pro 


moted worse health and worse living, 
as for example, by fastening the cig 


rette, soft-drink, and candy-bar addic- | 


tions on the population, and by giving 
us the world’s worst and most expen- 


sive loaf of bread. It may even be that | 


advertising has told the truth for the 


most part: I have never tried to make | 
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acount and find where the balance lay, 
because to do it would be beside the 
point. The point is that the advertising 
business is not concerned primarily 
with either truth or falsehood, better 
health or worse health, better living 
or worse living. It is concerned simply 
with making money, and to this end 
employs truth, half-truth and falsehood 
empirically, as each comes usefully to 
hand, with no malice, but also with no 
more compunction than the traffic per- 
mits, or the law compels. 

The essential clue to the whole com- 
plicated, obstinately disingenuous, and 
seemingly doomed system lies in the 
word inflation: inflated products, the 
innumerable puffed cereals, for exam- 
ple; inflated brand names whose own- 
ers naturally dread the yardstick of 
government standards; inflated and 
nonfunctioning instruments of social 
communication, 

By reason of its strategic position, 
the information industry has been able 
to hold a gun at the head of govern- 
ment and obtain far more than a just 
share of the general wartime inflation. 
Now it contemplates with freezing ap- 
prehension the approaching end of the 
war and plans apparently to project 
this inflation intact into the structure 
of a postwar economy which must, by 
its own acknowledgment, maintain an 
annual production level of at least $140 
billion. Government, which has taken 
over the job of financing employment 
and consumption for the duration, will 
say: “Now it’s your turn, gentlemen.” 
Whereupon those gentlemen, I very 
much fear, will flunk the assignment, 
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just as they flunked it during the de- 
pression, only on a much more cata- 
strophic scale. 

I wish it weren’t so. I wish the ad- 
vertising business would begin to ap- 
ply its real brains and talents to the 
innumerable problems that will arise 
when the war is over. I wish, for ex- 
ample, that, instead of crowding the 
trough of the vitamin racket, it would 
launch an honest and concerted effort 
to develop and apply the huge poten- 
tials of nutritional discovery. I wish, 
for example, that instead of forcing the 
government into the dubious compro- 
mise of the “enrichment” program, 
tried and abandoned in England, un- 
der the pressure of the British medical 
profession, it would undertake to mer- 
chandise to a long-suffering public well- 
made and honestly priced whole-wheat 
loaves. 

I wish, but I have nothing on my 
hip with which to implement that 
wish, The forces that will mold the 
real information industry of the future 
are still in the making. The coopera- 
tives are coming, and their genuinely 
free press is already a challenge to those 
who try to tell you that the advertising 
business and a free press must stand or 
fall together, with fascism as the alter- 
native. Labor, too, is building its own 
press and its own consumer front. But 
these are faint drums beating on the 
other side of a horizon murky with 
peril and strife. 

Meanwhile our situation, like that of 
the hero in the song, is embarrassing, 
to say the least. The blowsy informa- 
tion industry we've been living with, 
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for better or worse, but latterly mostly 
for worse, is determined not to be 
shelved. She is neither beautiful nor 
good, but she is armed and hysterical. 
So we try to reason with her. We point 
out that, if she pulls the trigger, she 
will only hasten the destruction of the 
very system of free enterprise she prates 
about. “Lay that pistol down,” we say, 
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trying hard to keep our voices steady. 

I fear she won’t. I fear that for a 
time, and it will be a bad time, she 
will have her wasteful, bone-vulgar 
way with us. I fear, too, that when the 
last ounce of our dwindling democratic 
will and hope has been squandered, 
she will take up with whatever Shirts 
bring in our own Iron Age. 


setae 


The Big Fright 


When we first took over the Philippines, we had a number of hos- 
pital corpsmen who were not only new in the service but had never been 
out of their own country before. Naturally they came in for a lot of 
hazing at the hands of the old-timers. At the time our temporary morgue 
was a dark cave in the wall surrounding the old Spanish Navy Yard in 
Cavite. One evening a death occurred, and the body was placed in the 
morgue for burial next day. The master-at-arms stationed one of these 
young corpsmen on watch in the dimly lighted cave and told him to 


stay there until he was relieved. 


it happened that this recruit had been an undertaker’s assistant 
before he enlisted. A corpse didn’t disturb him, but the swarms of mos- 
quitoes and other bugs which infested the island did. As the night wore 
on and he got tired of slapping, he had the bright idea of picking up 
the corpse and setting it upright in the chair which had been given him; 
then he lay down on the slab, pulled the sheet over his face, and went 


comfortably to sleep. 


Sometime during the night the master-at-arms either took pity on 
the guard or wanted to see how he was taking it. He came in with a 
sandwich and a cup of coffee. He offered it to the figure in the chair. 

When no response was made to his offer, he exclaimed, “Well, if 
you don’t want it, I'll throw it on the deck!” 

At that the sheet covering the body on the slab was thrown aside 
and a voice protested, “Hey, don’t do that! Give it to me!” 

The master-at-arms is still running! 


From Doctors Aweigh by Rear-Adm. Charles M. Oman (Doubleday, 1943). 



























No substitute for suffering 


Two little human beings, friends of 
mine, astray on an enormous globe, 
“fell in love.” In a crowd pouring 
through any street, they would never 
be missed. A city is a pin point on a 
map, and a million like them swarm 
upon that pin point. They are here for 
a few brief years, just as we are. For 
this ancient, whirling globe of ours, 
with its continents and seas, is a vast 
cemetery, wherein all dust has ever 
returned to dust. 

God made this world and the little 
pair who fell in love; made the air they 
breathe, the food they eat, the animals 
from which come their garments, the 
trees from which comes the wood for 
the building of houses, the rocks from 
which are fashioned skyscrapers. No 
man made those things. No man made 
springtime, or the moonlit June night 
when the boy and girl first fell in love. 
But they never thought of that. 

They believed themselves modern, 
“smart,” sophisticated. As they once 
told me, “We think for ourselves.” No 
one thinks for himself, I argued with 
them. For a fellow to do so, he would 
have to be the sole inhabitant of this 
planet. There would not even be a girl 
on it. For if there were, she might 
influence his thinking, and then he 
would no longer think for himself. 
The girl, to think for herself, would 


also have to be alone in this vast world. 


Modern Marriage 


By TED LeBERTHON 
Condensed from the Tidings* 


As long as there are millions of other 
human beings, as long as conversation 
is possible, as long as books are written 
by authors, as long as newspapers are 
published and newsreels shown, and 
voices come over the radio, one is influ- 
enced. The thoughts of others effect 
subtle changes in everyone, from day 
to day. “No, young lovers,” I insisted, 
“you do not think for yourselves.” 

The girl said, “Yes, we do, because 
we accept what we like, and reject 
what we do not like, of those other 
thoughts from other minds.” 

“But, kids,” I pleaded, “how valid 
are your criticisms of anything or any 
concept? You have not lived very long. 
You cannot have read all the great es- 
sential books, or even many.” 

“Granted,” the lad said, adding that, 
nevertheless, no priest was going to tell 
him what to do and what not to do, 

“Besides,” the girl put in, “we're in 
love, and love is all that counts; and 
it doesn’t matter what kind of a reli- 
gious ceremony is performed, or if any 
is performed.” 

I reminded them that there were al- 
most as many divorces in Los Angeles 
county last year as there were mar- 
riages, because so many persons agreed 
with their theories. 

The lovers merely looked impatient 
and unhappy. I had talked to them at 
the urgent request of the girl’s parents. 


*3241 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles, 7, Calif. Jan. 21, 1944. 
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She and they were Catholics. The girl 
had astounded them, in announcing 
her intention to marry the boy, by say- 
ing that she had only attended Mass 
regularly to please them. But now she 
had to think for herself. She said she 
belonged to a new generation that did 
not think as the old had. The boy, she 
maintained, was thoroughly up to date 
and liberal, and would have been in- 
different to the kind of marriage cere- 
mony used, were it not for the fear of 
hurting his parents’ feelings. She said 
they had decided to be married by a 
minister “just to please his parents,” 
instead of having a justice of the peace 
“get it over with.” 

“Do either of you know the minis- 
ter?” I asked. Neither knew him. 

“Well,” I said, “do you expect to be- 
come members of his church?” 

“We don’t know what denomina- 
tion he belongs to,” the lad replied 
with a sophisticated chortle. “What’s 
more, we don’t care. He runs a wed- 
ding chapel. We'll probably never see 
him again.” 

“Most of the young people who got 
divorced last year,” I said, “were just 
as much in love as you are. But they 
got divorced just the same. Most were 
married by ministers who didn’t know 
the first thing about either of them, 
and had their tongues way back in 
their cheeks when they said the words 
‘till death do us part’ for the happy 
couple to repeat. Because those same 
ministers will marry you, to someone 
else; and you, young fellow, to some- 
one else, if you should get a divorce, 
and will mouth the same words, to be 


repeated after him, ‘till death do us 
part.’ 

“There’s only one kind of clergyman 
who won’t, and that is a Catholic 
priest. You see, he believes a pact made 
before God, the creator of your uni- 
verse, cannot be broken without in- 
curring darkness, pain, and perhaps 
madness, where one or both parties 
have been baptized in the name of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” 

“You can’t scare us,” the lad said 
curtly. 

“We have each other,” the girl ex- 
plained. 

Both wore expressions of triumph. 

“But how long will you have each 
other?” I asked. “Maybe he’ll be over- 
seas for years. Maybe——.” 

I couldn’t finish. 

“We know what you mean,” the girl 
said morosely. The lad sat there quietly 
biting his lip. 

Suddenly I felt very sorry for them 
in the face of a future so ominous, so 
charged with dread at the best. They 
seemed too pitiably and poignantly 
young. But then I as suddenly realized 
that at their age I thought just as they 
did. And I realized that there is no 
substitute for suffering. 

They got “married,” of course, in 
the wedding chapel. And now, on far- 
off battlefields, when death is near, I 
wonder if he thinks of her, or if in- 
stead he mumbles a desperate prayer 
to God. And I wonder if she thinks 
only of him, as the long months pass, 
or if she now prays to God to show 
her how to face whatever happens. 
God works in mysterious ways. 
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Do other cities want them? 


On Sunday, June 20, 1943, one of 
the most serious race riots in American 
history broke out in Detroit. Before it 
was brought under control some 30 
hours later, 25 Negroes and nine white 
persons were killed and property worth 
several hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars had been destroyed. 

The forces which led to the outbreak 
in that city exist, to a greater or lesser 
degree, in most of our cities, Similar 
outbreaks have occurred elsewhere. A 
study of the factors leading to the out- 
break in Detroit is important because 
it can show us how to avoid similar 
outbreaks, not only in Detroit, but in 
other cities. 

In 1900, there were 76 million people 
in the U. S., of whom fewer than 4,000 
owned cars. Most of those automobiles 
were costly imitations of the luxury ve- 
hicles beginning to be made in Europe 
by Benz and Daimler. The Americans 
who built them had their shops in the 
northeastern states. It was left up to a 
number of midwestern mechanics to 
grasp the fact that an enormous middle 
class had grown up in the U.S.; and 
that, although the members of this 
middle class could not maintain luxury 
cars, they could afford to spend $1,000 
for an automobile and, what is more, 
desperately wanted them. By chance, 
the mechanics who had such ideas and 
who, for assorted reasons, were the 


Why Race Riots ? 


By EARL BROWN 
Condensed from the pamphlet* 


luckiest, lived in the neighborhood of 
Detroit. Henry Ford, the superintend- 
ent of a local power plant, W. C. Du- 
rant, a local wagon salesman, and Rob- 
ert Olds, a machine-shop worker, laid 
down the main designs which turned 
Detroit into the mass-production cen- 
ter of the world. 

Obviously, mass production required 
workers in great numbers. As the auto- 
mobile business grew in a series of 
booms, Detroit grew also; the city 
bulged to its limits and then expanded 
further. Near-by villages either were 
swallowed up or became cities them- 
selves. In 1914, Henry Ford, to the con- 
sternation of other employers, set his 
minimum wage at $5 a day. The news 
was flashed around the world. 

By 1940 the city had grown in a 
dozen different directions. The popula- 
tion of the incorporated municipality 
was 1,623,000, and more were coming 
for war jobs. The War Manpower Com- 
mission estimates that about 500,000 
persons moved into the Detroit area 
between June, 1940, and June, 1943, 
the month of the riot. Of these, about 
50,000 were Negroes, 

One of the distinguishing features 
of Detroit is the presence of great num- 
bers of religious and political fanatics. 
Even before the last war Detroit was 
known as the city of “jazzed-up reli- 
gion.” Today all shades of opinion are 


"Public Affairs Committee, Inc. 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, 20. January, 1944. 
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to be found in the city, all races, all 
creeds, all political attitudes and be- 
liefs. The first to attract nation-wide at- 
tention was Father Charles Coughlin. 
Next came the Black Legion, an or- 
ganization of native white Americans 
and an offshoot of the Ku Klux Klan, 
with hoods, grips, and passwords. It 
was organized originally for the pur- 
pose of getting and holding jobs for 
southern whites, but it quickly devel- 
oped into an elaborate “hate” organi- 
zation, with its enmity directed against 
Catholics, Jews, Negroes, and “radi- 
cais.” After the conviction of the Black 
Legion leader, Virgil F. Effinger, a 
former Klansman, for the murder of 
a Detroit Catholic named Charles 
Poole, the police had the clues to a 
long series of unsolved crimes which 
included several murders, arson, the 
bombing of Father Coughlin’s house 
and the Workers’ Book Store, as well 
as the homes of a number of labor or- 
ganizers. An investigation by a grand 
jury resulted in the listing of 86 per- 
sons as members of the Legion. In this 
list were found the names of a member 
of the state legislature, the manager of 
the state sales tax, a city treasurer, sher- 
iffs, and other officials. 

By the middle 30’s, Detroit had a 
representation of every kind of pana- 
cea, political nostrum, and agitation. 
There were the Anglo-Saxon Federa- 
tion and an anti-Negro organization 
called the National Workers’ League. 
But the most steady, day-in and day- 
out exhortation came from the sensa- 
tional preachers. Of these the best 
known are the Rev. J. Frank Norris 


March 


and the Rev. Gerald L. K. Smith. 
Norris was born in Alabama and has 
held pulpits in a number of Southern 
towns. He was an energetic politician 
and brought his brimstone gospel clear 
to New York City, where he teamed 
up with the Rev. John Roach Straton 
and preached in a gospel tent west of 
Central Park. In 1935 he came to De- 
troit and took over the Temple church, 
commuting to Fort Worth by plane in 
order to shepherd two flocks. 

Gerald Smith has been even more 
active in politics than Norris. Smith 
was a minister and had a number of 
midwestern congregations before he 
went to Shreveport, La. He was great 
for muscular good will; he harangued 
luncheon clubs; he loved the radio; and 
then he fell for Huey Long. He fell so 
hard that he quit pastoring and be- 
came one of Huey’s lieutenants, only 
to have his Share-the-Wealth ambitions 
paralyzed when Huey was killed. Last 
year he ran for the Republican sena- 
torial nomination on a “Tires for Ev- 
erybody” platform. He received com- 
paratively few votes. 

There is a connection between the 
apocalyptic doctrine of these sects, and 
religious and racial intolerance. The 
appeal is not only highly emotional, 
but is grounded upon old traditions, 
which in the South mean white Protes- 
tant supremacy. 

Feelings also have been kept on edge 
by labor conflicts. Detroit had never 
been a union town, but in the bad days 
of the depression attempts were made 
there to organize the auto workers. 


The communists, through their Trade 
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Union Unity League, led four little 
strikes of auto workers in January and 
February, 1933. Other groups made 
several attempts, mostly futile, to or- 
ganize the auto industry. These moves 
4 alarmed the local manufacturers, and 
} the Detroit Union League called for 
strong measures against labor agitation. 
Many prominent industrialists were 
members of the Union League and its 
utterances were judged to be the voice 
of business. 

Efforts to organize an automobile 
union—in the shape of the Associated 
Automobile Workers, the Automotive 
Industrial Workers’ Association, the 
} Mechanics’ Educational Society of 
America, and others—were increased 
after the passage of the National Re- 
covery Act. Gradually, the results be- 
gan to show. The early unions were 
consolidated into the United Automo- 
bile Workers (affiliated with the CIO), 
and in October, 1936, the Chrysler cor- 
poration recognized the union. Early 
in 1937 General Motors also made a 
contract with the union. Ford was then 
left as the only big open-shop employer 
in Detroit, 

In 1940, the campaign to organize 
the Ford plants was undertaken. The 
CIO sent money and its best organizers 
to assist in the campaign. The full 
strength of the UAW was enlisted in 
the effort, and the color line was de- 
dlared to be a thing of the past. 

Today the largest union local in the 
world is UAW-CIO Local 600, the 
River Rouge Ford-plant local. It has 
about 90,000 members, of whom 18,- 
000 are Negroes. 
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The UAW-CIO now found itself to 
be one of the most important influential 
forces in Detroit, with 450,000 mem- 
bers. About 50,000 of these union men 
are Negroes. Negroes are prominent, 
and they occupy positions of responsi- 
bility in the organization, This is the 
organization which has become one of 
the biggest things in Detroit today, 
poised as a counterbalance to the three 
largest manufacturers, Ford, Chrysler, 
and General Motors. By the fall of 
1942 both the union and the manu- 
facturers had accomplished some re- 
markable triumphs, but nevertheless 
the big war-production program was 
bumping along. There was a worker 
shortage in some plants and hoarded 
labor in others, Skilled workers, not 
needed at the moment, were put to 
sweeping floors and paid big wages to 
prevent them from going to work else- 
where. 

As the city expanded and near-by 
neighborhoods were swallowed up, the 
political organization of Detroit grew 
also, adapting itself clumsily to the de- 
mands of a mushroom town. Gone 
were the days of the tight machine of 
Zach Chandler. 

In 1939, one of Detroit’s periodic 
waves of reform struck the city. Homer 
Ferguson, a former circuit judge, was 
named as a one-man grand jury to in- 
vestigate renewed charges of graft. As 
a result of his efforts, enough evidence 
was discovered to convict a former 
mayor, prosecuting attorney, superin- 
tendent of police, sheriff, three city 
councilmen, and a number of police 
officials and gamblers. All these went to 
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prison except Mayor Reading and two 
Negro “numbers bankers.” 

The local political machine was per- 
fectly willing to cooperate with Negro 
gamblers, but they had no interest 
whatever in the fact that most of De- 
troit’s Negroes lived in two wretched 
slum areas. The two principal Negro 
districts in Detroit cover about 30 
square blocks on the West Side and 
a larger district on the East Side called 
Paradise Valley. This latter name goes 
back to first-World-War days and the 
wonder of $5 a day. “Goin’ to Para- 
dise” meant going to a job that paid 
more money than there was in the 
world. But the section did not look like 
Paradise in the beginning and it does 
not now. There are few city areas in 
the U.S. more jam-packed. Hastings 
St., a dirty thoroughfare lined with 
dives and gin mills, is filled from dawn 
until the small morning hours with a 
dense crowd. Here, on the East Side, 
live most of Detroit’s Negroes. Almost 
everybody now earns plenty of war 
wages to pay for lodging, but decent 
houses simply do not exist. The only 
recourse the Negroes have is to cram 
themselves into the filthy Valley tene- 
ments. 

The explanation of Paradise Valley 
may be found partly in the fact that 
public housing has never roused much 
enthusiasm in Detroit as an issue. The 
ups and downs of the city’s growth 
paralleled the ups and downs in auto- 
mobile manufacture. They were invari- 
ably accompanied by alternate real- 
estate booms and deflations. During the 
booms, whole districts of jerry-built 
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two-family dwellings were constructed 
and rented for excessive prices. When 
the depression came, no money was 
spent for the upkeep of these flimsy 
shells. Arthur Pound says that “prob- 
ably Detroit has lost enough in real- 
estate values to provide really good 
housing for its Negro population,” but 
real-estate interests had other notions. 
There are many parts of town where 
Negroes cannot rent at all. As a result 
it costs a Negro family as much as $50 
a month to rent a single room. The 
real-estate men have opposed govern- 
ment housing and rent control, and on 
one occasion when private enterprise 
undertook a housing project, the re- 
sult was the conviction of three city 
councilmen on graft charges. 

The war naturally aggravated De- 
troit’s underlying instability. The anti- 
Negro sentiment became particularly 
strong in the Polish districts of Ham- 
tramck, a suburb. As early as July, 
1941, gangs of Polish youths provoked 
a series of minor riots. 

For many months the Negro press 
in Detroit and elsewhere busily pro- 
moted a “Double-V” campaign for vic- 
tory at home as well as abroad. This 
campaign for victory was based on the 
assumption that victory in the war 
against the fascists overseas did not 
mean much if there was Jim Crow at 
home. Colored soldiers had told a 
thousand bitter stories of discrimina- 
tion and lack of respect for the uni- 
form. The killings of colored soldiers 
at Alexandria, La., and in other south- 
ern communities were taken to heart. 


The hopes roused by President Roose- 
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yvelt’s Executive Order No. 8802, issued 
June 25, 1941, forbidding job discrimi- 
nation in plants with war contracts 
slowly faded. The Committee on Fair 
Employment Practice, set up by the 
President shortly after the issuance of 
the executive order, was left to pine 
away without money or authority and 
was finally placed under the War Man- 
power Commission. If the government 
would do nothing, there was nothing 
left but the union and the determina- 
tion of the Negroes themselves, Col- 
ored workers who had been promoted 
to more skilled jobs were ready to hold 
on for dear life to their better jobs, 
and the brimstone evangelists, viewing 
with alarm this resolution of the Ne- 
groes, whipped up resentment. 

Shortly after the beginning of 1943 
a series of anti-Negro strikes broke out 
in the plants. Aside from fights be- 
tween individuals, there was no vio- 
lence in the plants, but much bitterness 
was aroused, The U.S. Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics lists anti-Negro strikes in 
the following plants from mid-March 
until the end of May: U.S. Rubber 
Company; Vickers, Inc.; Hudson Mo- 
tor Car Company; the Hudson Naval 
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Arsenal; and the Packard Motor Car 
Company. In the Packard strike, which 
brought the climax, 26,883 men left 
work when three Negroes were up- 
graded. 

Soon after the Packard strike, May- 
or Jeffries called together the editors 
of the three local dailies, the Free Press, 
the News, and the Times, to take coun- 
sel. The conference over, nothing was 
done. A procession of Negro leaders 
and a few prominent white citizens be- 
sought the mayor to take heed, and act 
before the explosion. The mayor lis- 
tened, but appeared to be more con- 
fused than before. Then everyone re- 
laxed to await the inevitable. It came 
on the evening of June 20, 1943. 

Belle Isle lies in the Detroit river, 
connected with the city and Grand 
Boulevard by a bridge. There were 
probably 100,000 persons in the park 
that hot, humid Sunday, and the great- 
er number seem to have been Negroes. 
The atmosphere was anything but 
peaceful. Tension had increased to the 
breaking point. An argument between 
a Negro and a white man developed 
into a fist fight, the fighting spread, 
and there it was. 


Snob 


How Many? 


Statistics on the first 1 million inducted into the Army reveal that 31% 
gave their religious affiliation as Catholic. If the Catholic population in the 
country were proportionate to that in the Army, the Catholic Church would 
have 41 million members, nearly twice as many as the census shows. 


CIP Correspondence (22 Jan. *44). 








Bishops at Work Abroad 


By PAUL DEARING 


The simple-living residents of Tan- 
gier Island, a tiny speck of land in 
Chesapeake Bay ten miles from the 
shore of southern Maryland, practice a 
communal system of Christian charity. 
The island’s inhabitants, whose lives 
are occupied with the currently pros- 
perous business of catching crabs, oys- 
ters, and fish, are descendants of pio- 
neers who settled there as far back as 
1695. The Christian rule of sharing 
with less fortunate neighbors is as pre- 
cisely observed by today’s residents of 
Tangier as it was by their colonial fore- 
bears. 

Tangier’s choicest opportunities are 
tendered to the very neediest families. 
When a family is overcome by misfor- 
tune, the community “hat” is passed 
around. Not only do all consider it a 
privilege to contribute, but should a 
single house be missed in the collec- 
tion, the slip all but calls for formal 
apology. 

The Catholic Church today is like 
Tangier Island. Motivated by the spirit 
of its Founder, Catholics the world 
over are deeply concerned over the 
plight of their suffering brothers in 
Christ, the innocent victims of war, of 
every nationality and color and creed. 
They realize keenly the necessity of 
caring for the unfortunate, and under 
the able direction of the Pope, their 
charity goes out to the stricken, wher- 
ever they can be reached and often be- 
fore the smoke of battle has cleared. 


They pass the biretta 


Just as the more affluent families of 
Tangier provide most abundantly for 
the island’s needy, it is those Catholics 
who are financially able upon whom 
the Church relies most in times of 
world crisis. The Church in the U.S, 
occupies a unique position in a war- 
torn world. Thanks to the generosity 
of its 23 million members, our country 


assumes the importance of a keystone | 
in the Vatican’s far-flung program for | 


aiding helpless, homeless, needy hu- 
man beings—the least of our brethren, 

U. S. Catholics last year provided the 
means by which the Church fed the 
hungry, gave drink to the thirsty, 
clothed the naked, visited the sick, and 
buried the dead in more than a score 
of war-racked countries. To the full ex- 
tent of the $1,293,000 contributed on 
a single Sunday last March, the Holy 
Father projected their charity to nearly 
every corner of the world. 

One of the interesting things about 
the Bishops’ War Emergency and Re- 
lief Fund is that the greater part of 
it is distributed through the Vatican, 
whose authorities see that those in need 
are taken care of through centuries-old 
channels of Catholic charity left empty- 
handed by a war that has severed their 
usual sources of support. But more im- 
portant is the fact that the Holy See, as 
a neutral agent, often is abie to carry 
on its work in the face of obstacles that 
balk the best efforts of other agencies. 

Because Catholics are united one to 
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another as branches to the Vine which 
is Christ—or as hands, heart and brain 
to the body of which they are cooperat- 
ing units, a starving Catholic in Croa- 
tia is closer to us than the man next 
door who is a member of our Tuesday 
luncheon club, Our faith teaches us 
that both are members of the mystical 
Body of Christ on earth, and that our 
obligation to them depends not upon 
geographical proximity but upon a mu- 
tual brotherhood in Christ. Among the 
needy who received aid from the fund 
raised last year by American Catholics 
were a half million Polish children un- 
der 16 years of age in Russia; American 
prisoners of war in Germany, Italy, 
and Japan; the air-raid victims on the 
bomb shattered isle of Malta; homeless, 
hungry orphans and refugees in China, 
England, Portugal, Ireland, Luxem- 
bourg, India, France, Croatia, Greece, 
Albania, Belgium, Slovenia, the Neth- 
erlands, Lithuania, the Baltic and Scan- 
dinavian countries, islands of the Pa- 
cific, and other war-torn areas. 

“Saddened in heart by the terrible 
sufferings and miseries about us,” 
writes the Holy Father in describing 
the needs of the Church, “it is our ar- 
dent wish to offer to the unfortunate 
and innocent victims every possible 
spiritual and material succor.” Annu- 
ally since 1941, the generosity of Amer- 
ican Catholics has provided a major 
part of the funds that enabled His 
Holiness to carry out the Church’s 
works of charity throughout the world. 
This year, the Bishops’ Relief appeal 
will be made on March 19, Laetare 
Sunday, 


American families, including tens of 
thousands not of the Catholic faith, 
have shared in the long-range benefits 
of this Christlike labor of love. Prison- 
ers of war in their letters home have 
expressed their deepest gratitude for 
the food, cigarettes, books, religious ar- 
ticles and other comforts that came 
to them through Catholic channels 
abroad; personal messages conveyed 
through the Vatican Office of Informa- 
tion for War Prisoners have brought 
untold consolation to the families of 
American prisoners of war. 

“Never in the history of our coun- 
try,” said Archbishop Samuel A. 
Stritch of Chicago, “have the Bishops 
done a war and relief work of charity 
in any way comparable to what is be- 
ing done at this time.” Employing a 
special grant from the Bishops’ Relief 
fund, the National Catholic Commu- 
nity Service is caring for the material 
and spiritual needs of American serv- 
icemen in Great Britain, Australia, In- 
dia, Egypt, Hawaii and the Fiji Is- 
lands. 

Little known even among Catholics 
are some of the other projects the Fund 
supports. Among them are: 1. Spiritual 
ministrations for alien prisoners in the 
U.S.; 2. Aid for Polish children in 
Iran, orphans in Finland; 3. Assistance 
for Religious working in war reloca- 
tion centers; 4, Partial support of Mon- 
tezuma Seminary near Las Vegas, N. 
Mex., where Mexican candidates for 
the priesthood are trained because anti- 
religious laws south of the border for- 
bid education of these young men in 
their native land. 





“Jesuit Bark’ in 


Condensed from Jesuit Missions* 


Last spring thousands of saplings 
of cinchona trees were transplanted 
from special nurseries in Maryland to 
Central American countries. Today, 
10,000 acres in Costa Rica are devoted 
to their growth. Guatemala boasts that 
in ten years it hopes to be one of the 
largest and best producers in the 
world. Brazil, not to be outdone, sent 
Dr. Roberto Souza Coelho to explain 
to Americans the extensive transplant- 
ing experiments in Sao Paulo. 

It will take ten years for these trees 
to yield in sufficient quantities their 
priceless contribution to the welfare of 
mankind. Meanwhile, literally hun- 
dreds of millions will suffer and many 
millions die because their product is 
not available. 

The tree is no new discovery. It was 
known and its product used 400 years 
ago. The product of the cinchona tree 
is quinine, the best malaria remedy 
known. Its native habitat was origi- 
nally South America, but today an esti- 
mated 98% of the world’s quinine 
comes from Java, completely controlled 
by the Japanese, completely lost to us. 
The once-flourishing hillsides of South 
America have been stripped bare. Only 
now, when the scourge of malaria at- 
tacks our own soldiers in the tropical 
countries of the war front, are we tak- 
ing steps to bring cinchona trees back 
to their first home. Meanwhile we are 


War and Peace 


By ANTHONY G. SCHIRMANN, S.J. 


Now we're in a hurry 


seriously short of the precious quinine, 

Quinine will be needed after the 
war. In India alone some 3 million die 
annually among 100 million malaria | 
sufferers. Almost every tropical coun- | 
try needs the drug in great abundance, 
The cinchona is a tropical tree; it can- 
not be grown successfully in the U.S.; | 
and that is why there is so much inter- | 
est in its growth in Central and South | 
America. 

Cinchona is bound up with the his | 
tory of the missions. No one would 
have suspected that a saint who never | 
left Europe’s shores would have so 
much to do with the story of a South 
American medicine, yet if Francis Bor- 
gia, third General of the Society of 
Jesus, had not sent Father Ruiz de 
Portillo and his little band of eight mis- 
sionaries to Peru in 1567 to help undo 
the harm which the conquistadors had | 
worked among the Indians, the whole — 
history of quinine would be quite dif- 
ferent. The Spanish Jesuits first learned | 
its medicinal qualities when one of | 
them was cured of malaria at Loxa by 
use of the bark as taught by the natives. 
It grew in abundance on the western 
slopes of the Peruvian Andes. The 
Jesuits gave it its first name, “Loxa 
bark.” 

In 1630 Countess Chinchon, the wife 
of the viceroy, just arrived from Ev- | 
rope, fell a victim of malaria. She was § 


*962 Madison Ave., New York City, 21. January, 1944. 
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saved from death by some doses of the 
Loxa bark in crude powdered form 
prepared by the missionaries. In grati- 
tude, she had large quantities brought 
from the mountains to the Jesuit dis- 
pensary of St. Paul’s College in Lima 
to be distributed to poor victims of the 
fever. The Fathers called her gift 
“Countess powder” and the tree to this 
day is known as the cinchona tree, but 
the natives insisted on calling the pow- 
der “Jesuit bark” after their benefac- 
tors, who saved their lives with it. 

In 1632, Father de Cobo, S.J., ship- 
ped it to Europe. Eleven years later Bar- 
tolome Tafur made it widely known 
in Spain, but because of strong anti- 
Jesuit feeling among Protestants, the 
socalled “Jesuit bark” was frowned 
upon by many of the medical profes- 
sion. Cardinal de Lugo wrote a defense 
of the cinchona bark after a favorable 
report by the papal physician. De Lugo 
was followed by other Jesuit scientists, 
notably Honore Fabri, who is credited 
with answering Dr. Jean Jaques Chif- 
flet’s anti-cinchona pamphlet. By 1658, 
London chemists sold “Jesuit’s pow- 
der” in their apothecary shops. 

Attempts to grow the seeds in Euro- 
pean soil failed. The pioneers did not 
know that seeds would die unless 
packed in sealed containers and under 
proper conditions of humidity and 
temperature. 

Gradually quinine was transplanted 
to India and Ceylon in limited quan- 
tities, but one enterprising man suc- 
ceeded in growing it in Java. Before 
the war, 98% of the quinine came 
from there. 


What happened in South America? 
In the 16th and 17th centuries, the 
world’s whole supply came from Peru, 
Bolivia, and Ecuador. In the 18th cen- 
tury, with increasing demands, the 
hills were laid bare, and there was no 
reforestation. The Jesuits fought the 
destruction, and urged the American 
exploiters to lay out new plantations. 
Their voices were lost in the mad 
scramble for the best cinchona bark at 
the least cost. Eventually no more was 
to be had. 

Fortunately some saplings had been 
transplanted elsewhere. World-wide 
missions conducted by Spaniards made 
quinine known the world over. But the 
American supply was gone. 

Our American armies and the Fili- 
pino forces who saw the fall of Bataan 
learned this the hard way. When Lieut. 
Col. Arthur F. Fischer, a malaria vic- 
tim, heard the nurse answer his re- 
quest for more quinine with the words, 
“Sorry, we're running low on qui- 
nine,” the long overdue process of re- 
claiming quinine for America began. 
But for the present, desperate measures 
were needed, Then Fathers Ewing and 
Doino, American Jesuits, one a scien- 
tist and the other a missionary, togeth- 
er with the chemistry laboratories of 
the college at Cagayan in Mindanao, 
were pressed into service to extract 
what they could from the relatively 
poor cinchona bark of the Philippines. 
It was inferior to the Javanese product, 
but it did help to stem the ravages of 
malaria in an hour of desperate need. 
History repeated itself, but there never 
should have been a desperate need. 
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And now at last, cinchona and qui- 
nine are being brought back to South 
America mainly through the good, 
even if belated, efforts of the U.S. 
Costa Rica and the volcanic slopes of 
Guatemalan and Mexican hills will be 
the greatest producers north of the 


be gathered from the estimate that two 
out of every five persons in the world 
are stricken with malaria. During the 
war, the armed forces have first call on 
“Jesuit’s bark,” but for the peace to 
come there will be many victims filled 
with malaria returning home after 


months of internment in the tropics, 
They will need quinine, too, the best 
that can be produced. 


equator in the West, and south of the 
equator lie equally fertile fields for new 
plantations. How much is needed can 
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The Nurse 


On many battlefields of the world, the nurses are not robed in white. They 
are in khaki, in slacks, in dungarees. The white slippers have given way to 
heavy boots, mud-stained and clumsy. The jaunty white cap is swallowed up 
in a heavy tin helmet, but the beauty is still there, the smile is still there, the 
service is still there, intensified and ennobled. 

They are not at all glamorous, our nurses, for their profession is not glamor- 
ous. There is nothing glamorous in caked blood and torn arms and legs and 
faces half blown away. There is nothing glamorous in a hospital just behind 
the lines when the wounded come pouring in, nothing glamorous in the long 
night’s watch at the bedsides of boys in pain, delirious, afraid, crazed, some 
of them. Nothing glamorous in the washing and the scrubbing and the clean- 
ing. Their days and nights are full of work and sights that strong men could 
not stand. 


Their great glory is that they have offered themselves to service, calmly, | 


almost casually. It is their vocation to tend the sick. Their place is wherever 
the sick and wounded happen to be. Their task is to be composed in disaster, 
smiling in the face of suffering, cheerful in the blackest moments, beautiful in 
the midst of horror. 

Their reward is in their giving and in the grateful memory of those to 
whom they give. Long after the soldiers shall have forgotten the entertainers 
and come to blush a bit at their silly devotion to pin-up girls, they will remem- 
ber with a warm, cleansing glow of gratitude the nurse who smiled at their 
irritable demands, the nurse who helped them walk again, the nurse who 
mothered them in the ugliness of their illness as though they were Christ. 

America (15 Jan. °44): 
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Parish-church Pilgrimage 


Thanks to the Turks 


Whenever Christians of the first 
ten centuries wanted to visit the sacred 
places of the Holy Land, they packed 
their saddlebags or bought passage 
on a creaking sailboat, and covered 
the much-traveled routes to Palestine. 
There they would visit the places hal- 
lowed by our Lord’s life and sufferings. 
Meditatively and gratefully recalling 
the sufferings of the cross-laden Christ, 
they would visit the place where He 
was condemned, the Way of the Cross, 
and the place of crucifixion. 

Then came conquest. The pillaging 
hordes of the Egyptian sultans rode 
down upon Jerusalem. Christianity was 
outlawed. Shrines which had been 
erected upon hallowed spots were 
razed. Churches were replaced by 
mosques, crosses by crescents. Pious 
visitors nervously bought insecure pro- 
tection at exorbitant rates. Pilgrimages 
became fearfully dangerous, almost im- 
possible, 

At home, former pilgrims returned 
in reverie to the sacred places now in- 
accessible. They were often coaxed by 
those who had never made the journey 
to describe the holy scenes, The pil- 
grims were probably no more reluctant 
than tourists of later centuries to tell of 
their travels. So they painted masterful 
word pictures of the Holy Land and 
its Via Dolorosa. The discussion fired 
the Christian wanderlust of their hear- 


By E. T. LANGTON 
Condensed from the Liguorian* 


ers, and gave rise to an inspiration. 

Painters and sculptors and architects 
were drafted to make reproductions of 
the holy places. Just as travelogues try 
to transport the views and spirit of for- 
eign countries to our neighborhood 
theaters, the artists of those days trans- 
ported the Via Dolorosa to European 
villages. Thus the would-be pilgrims 
would be enabled to go to the neigh- 
borhood church or monastery and find 
the external aids to meditation. More- 
over, Rome declared that the indul- 
gences attached to personal visits to the 
Via Dolorosa could be gained by per- 
sons making the Stations of the Cross 
devoutly, in a place where they had 
been canonically erected. (More recent- 
ly Pius XI published a detailed list of 
indulgences.) 

The plan of reproducing the Via Dol- 
orosa presented itself to a great many 
minds in various parts of Europe. Real- 
izing that the first sets of stations were 
not copies of one another, but that each 
was designed independently, we are 
not surprised to discover that they bore 
but little resemblance to one another. 
Although they were similar in general 
outline and purpose, each was distinc- 
tive in its selection of scenes and in 
their number. Several sets of 15 pic- 
tures were erected in the neighborhood 
of Innsbruck by Cyprian von Seren- 
tem and his wife. Not far north, how-. 


*Box A, Oconomowoc, Wis. May, 1941. 
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ever, at Niirnberg, the sculptor Adam 
Krafft carved an artistic group of only 
seven stations, These focused on seven 
falls suffered by our Lord during His 
passion, the first being on the way 
from Gethsemane, the last being the 
fall of the cross into the prepared hole 
on Golgotha. 

In Belgium the number of stations 
ran as high as 19, but not all of these 
were strictly a part of the Way of the 
Cross. This series started with the 
agony in the garden, and did not be- 
come the real Way of the Cross until 
the eighth station. The same broad at- 
titude marked the stations in some 
other places, where scenes shortly pre- 
ceding the passion were included, such 
as Jesus’ farewell to His blessed Mother 
at Bethany, and His triumphant entry 
into Jerusalem. 

The lack of uniformity in the prim- 
itive stations is well represented by the 
contrast between the stations at Valen- 
cia, with 34 scenes, and the streamlined 
arrangement at the Tirol town of To- 
blach, with only six. This short set was 
erected by Kaiser Maximilian I as a 
memorial of his victories in Italy, and 
is interesting because the exact distance 
between the stations was determined 
by the Pope granting the indulgences 
attached to it. The court of Pilate was 
represented by a chapel in the parish 
church. About 1200 paces from it was 
a second station, a picture of the cross- 
laden Redeemer. A third station was 
about 60 paces farther, a fourth at a 
distance of some 20 paces, and so on 
until another chapel was reached which 
represented the sepulcher. 


Similar efforts to reproduce exactly 
the original Via Dolorosa were made 
in other parts of Europe, and in some 
cases scouts were sent to Jerusalem for 
measurements. 

The bewildering variety was system- 
atized about two centuries ago. In 
1731, Pope Clement XII determined 
that the number should be 14, and the 
subjects as we have them. 

Since that time the succeeding Popes 
have encouraged the devotion; saints 
have been zealous in spreading it. 
The Dominican, Alvarus of Cordova, 
introduced the devotion into Spain and 
established it in numerous churches 
and Religious houses. St. Alphonsus 
composed devotional prayers for the 
Way of the Cross which are still pop- 
ular after two centuries. It was to the 
Franciscans, however, that the Holy 
See especially entrusted the propaga- 
tion of this devotion, in recognition for 
their services in the Holy Land. Out- 
standing among the Franciscans was 
St. Leonard of Port-Maurice, mission- 
ary extraordinary, who made the Way 
of the Cross an important feature of 
his missions. St. Leonard alone erected 
at least 572 sets of stations, and in the 
last year of his life, at the request of 
Pope Benedict XIV, he established the 
stations in the Colosseum in Rome. 

These efforts, continued by the Fran- 
ciscans, and supported by other Orders, 
and encouraged by Popes, bishops, and 
priests, have spread the Way of the 
Cross so universally that St. Leonard’s 
description of Italy can be extended to 
the Christian world: “Every town has 
become a new Jerusalem.” 





This ls Your Army 


By CHAPLAIN E. F. MILLER, C.Ss.R. 


GI.’s are that way 


This story has to do with a group 
of American soldiers who traveled sev- 
eral thousand miles to fight a war. On 
the way they came upon an orphan 
home, filled to the roof with the little 
boys and girls whom this same war 
had deprived of mother and father. 

As children go, they were pretty 
enough, but there were not many fat 
boys and girls among them. Such 
things as grow on trees and vines, like 
oranges and grapes, had been their diet 
for a long time. They hardly knew the 
meaning of meat and bread and other 
things that are considered essential. 

It cannot be doubted but that on cer- 
tain occasions soldiers are tough. When 
it is a question of tramping over a 
desert, or drinking a minimum of wa- 
ter; when it is necessary to root out the 
enemy from caves and concrete pill- 
boxes—well, then they are as hard as 
nails, 

But at other times it is a different 
story. Take this time, for example. 
They were bivouacked in a field, wait- 
ing to return to the front. No soldier 
likes to go back to the front. Oh, he 
will go, as long as he is needed for the 
successful prosecution of the war. But 
he wishes, deep down in his heart, 
that it was all over with, and that he 
could go home to his wife or sweet- 
heart or mother and father. There are 
a thousand things he would prefer to 


Condensed from the Liguorian* 


dodging shells and sleeping in fox- 
holes, especially after it has been rain- 
ing a couple of weeks. He might be 
excused if he carried a little of his hard- 
ness back to the bivouac with him; if 
he said, “I’m just going to sleep. Lord 
help anyone who bothers me.” Those 
soldiers did their share of sleeping. But 
that was not all they did. There was 
that orphanage. 

They did not discover the orphanage 
until several days after their arrival. As 
is the case in all outfits, this outfit had 
its share of Catholic boys. One of the 
things they wanted to do was to go to 
Mass and receive the Sacraments. So 
they began to look around. They knew 
where they could find a priest. The 
next question was to find a decent 
place where the priest could say Mass. 
The buildings around the area looked 
plain enough. Most likely they were 
just houses, But they weren’t houses, 
at least, not all of them. One soldier 
was prying around one morning exer- 
cising curiosity, as is the custom of 
American soldiers all over the world. 
As long as he was in this strange place, 
he wanted to see it. He looked through 
the window of one of the houses, In- 
side was the most beautiful chapel! He 
pounded on the door. A little boy an- 
swered, And that is how the rest of the 
unit learned that the inconspicuous 
building was an orphanage. 


*Box A, Oconomowoc, Wis. February, 1944. 
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The soldier told his buddies that he 
had found just the proper place for 
Mass, in fact, everything was made to 
order. Naturally, he didn’t understand 
a word that the people were saying in 
the parlor where they had led him. But 
he got the idea across that he was one 
of the household of the faith, and that 
he and his friends in uniform wanted 
to go to Mass. Oh, yes, he would sup- 
ply the priest. An American priest. A 
good priest. A priest who could say 
Mass. It was rather difficult to swing 
the notion that the Mass was to be said 
in the afternoon. Tiens! Afternoon! 
Whoever heard of such a thing? 

At the appointed hour the chaplain 
appeared. After him, the soldiers, 
shined up like new-made pennies. And 
they went to the Sacraments to a man. 
It made quite an impression on those 
who saw them. 

But anyway, it was there that they 
learned about the orphans. On their ar- 
rival at the chapel a bell was rung, and 
not three minutes afterward a multi- 
tude of boys and girls, all under 12, 
came filing in. They genuflected de- 
voutly, and took their places in the 
empty pews, looking as though they 
hadn’t a thought in their little heads, 
except the altar and what was about 
to happen there. But of course, that 
was not so. They knew that the sol- 
diers were there, the big, brave Amer- 
ican soldiers. And they were watching 
out of the corners of their eyes. It was 
a good thing that the Sister didn’t no- 
tice it, or somebody would have gotten 
a thimble on the head, or at least a 
pretty hard look. Or perhaps, the Sis- 


March 


ter did notice it. Perhaps, she was 
thrilled herself to know that here were 
men from a far-off land, thousands of 
miles away, a strange, mysterious land, 
where there were supposed to be most- 
ly wicked people like gangsters and 
divorcees, that here there were men 
from that country who were attending 
Mass just as she attended Mass herself. 
Maybe that is why she didn’t cluck a 
bit when she caught the children look- 
ing at the GI.’s round about them. 

Now these children did not rush 
around the soldiers after Mass, asking 
them for bread and butter. They did 
not even ask for a piece of candy. All 
they did was genuflect reverently as 
they did when they came into the 
chapel, and depart for an area some- 
where off beyond a big door on the 
side. But on their faces was a wist- 
ful expression. Soldiers, particularly 
American soldiers, have the reputation 
of being rich. The children would not 
have been surprised to discover that 
each soldier’s shoes were soled with 
gold. It was certain that each soldier's 
pockets were filled with candy. But the 
children didn’t say anything; they just 
looked a little wistful. When you add 
wistfulness to pinched faces, when you 
see that look which says there hasn't 
been any candy around for four or five 
years, well, you’ve got something. Still, 
it wasn’t any of the business of the sol- 
diers. 

Mass over, the men went back to 
their area, They opened up a few cans 
and had breakfast. It felt good to get 
yourself cleaned up a bit on the inside. 
It made you ready to face things. Now 
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they could go out and do their shop- 
ping at their leisure. But before they 
did that, they had another little job to 
attend to. Those orphans. Funny, how 
they can get under your skin. A fellow 
just couldn’t look at them and enjoy 
his C rations. Imagine himself eating 
a can of good hash, and those kids eat- 
ing nothing but a couple of apples. 
Something ought to be done. It was 
mentioned, somewhat casually, that it 
would be a good idea to gather a few 
items from the crowd, and send them 
over. A basket was hung up in a prom- 
inent place, and a little sign was placed 
over the basket: “For the orphans.” 

It didn’t take long until the basket 
was filled with candy. No one in Amer- 
ica can appreciate this gesture; he must 
be in a foreign theater. There the sol- 
dier does not buy as much candy as he 
wants. In the first place there is none 
to buy; in fact, there is hardly anything 
to buy—certainly, no candy. So the sol- 
dier gets his candy in an occasional box 
from home. Out of this precious supply 
went the gift for the orphans. 

But that wasn’t enough. Someone 
else thought of gatheringa little money. 
There was nothing formal or official 
about it. A poker game was going on 
in the middle of the bivouac. Every- 
body had to pass by sooner or later to 
get where he was going. Out of that 
garden of poker, or rather from those 
who were playing in it, and from 
everyone who passed, came the nicest 
lump of money you ever saw. Protes- 
tants, Catholics, and Jews, they all 
gave. And they thought nothing of it 
after the giving. There was no publi- 
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cation of names of those who gave, or 
of those who did not. A couple of dol- 
lars, more or less, were thrown into the 
pot by each man, and that was the end 
of it. 

Well, you can imagine how the or- 
phans felt. Apparently, there was a 
Santa Claus after all. In a few days a 
messenger came over to the men in the 
person of a little girl. She was dressed 
up in her Sunday best, which meant 
that she was wearing a dress which 
had been made over from still another 
dress. But it was clean. She was not 
wearing stockings because there were 
no stockings to wear. Her shoes were 
ersatz, but they were shining. Her face 
was scrubbed until it looked like a ripe 
apple, and her hair was combed back 
in two braids, as though carved. She 
came among the soldiers, and for a 
moment did not know what to say or 
what to do. She just stood there. Then 
she took her hand from behind her 
back and extended a paper to the near- 
est soldier. It was a letter, and written 
in a foreign language. But one knew 
the language; he took the letter and 
translated it. This is what it said: 

“The orphans of the Orphanage of 
Saint Leonard of Armenia, sincerely 
moved by the kindness of the brave 
American soldiers, wish to express 
their deep gratitude to them for their 
generous gifts. They promise to im- 
plore our divine Saviour to watch over 
them in the midst of the dangers of 
this terrible war, and soon to bring 
them back to their beloved country, 
and to their families whom they love 
so well. 
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“May the holy and immaculate Vir- of mud and blood and dying men. 
gin, Mary, keep them in her heart,and They have lain in foxholes, stormed 
protect them from all evil of soul and _ heights, taken villages. And some have 
body. The Orphans.” died. In the midst of it all, they have 

Since that day the “brave, American _ forgotten the episode of the orphanage. 
soldiers” have gone back to the place _ But others have not. 
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Big Men Can Be Wrong 


Chauncey M. Depew confessed he warned his nephew not to invest $5,000 
in Ford stocks because “nothing has come along to beat the horse.” “If you 
must spend your money,” he added, “buy a horse and you'll have enough left 
over to furnish it with feed for the rest of its life.” 

When the managing editor of the New York Herald found his paper had 
published *a feature article on Edison’s newly invented electric light, he up- 
braided the editor. “Don’t you know it has been absolutely demonstrated that 
that kind of light is against the laws of nature?” 

Back in 1913, the great editor, Arthur Brisbane, fired the movie critic of 
the Chicago Record-Herald because he thought films were a transient fad. 

The first patent granted for a tin can, in 1825, “to preserve animal, vege- 
table and perishable foods,” was ignored for ten years because people considered 
the idea a joke and an impossibility. 

H. G. Wells, in 1902, failed to see the possibilities of the airplane, declaring, 
“I don’t think it at all probable that aeronautics will ever come into play as a 
serious modification of transport and communication.” 

The British Admiralty, in 1804, declared that the introduction of steam ves- 
sels would strike a blow at the naval supremacy of the empire. Some years later, 
in 1816, it declared the telegraph was “totally unnecessary.” 

In the 1840’s the bathtub was denounced in the U. S. as an epicurean inno- 
vation from England designed to corrupt the democratic simplicity of the Re- 
public. The medical profession warned against it as a producer of rheumatic 
fevers and other diseases, Attempts were made to legislate against it. An ordi- 
nance prohibiting bathing between Nov. 1 and March 15 failed of passage in 
the Philadelphia Council in 1843 by only two votes. 

Alan A. Brown in the Victorian quoted in the Catholic Herald Citizen (22 Jan. ’44). 































America $ Flying Nun 


Odd occupation 


Five Years ago Sister Mary Aquinas 
was studying for a Master’s degree in 
physics at Notre Dame University. The 
study of physics led her to aerodynam- 
ics, and she began to apply herself to 
that subject. 

Sister Mary was, therefore, especially 
prepared to instruct the boys and girls 
of St. Ambrose’s school in Ironwood, 
Mich. She taught science, with special 
emphasis on aerodynamics. Many of 
her boys and girls were interested in 
airplanes. Sister Mary was convinced 
that if the descriptive knowledge most 
high-school boys have of planes was 
supplemented by a theoretical knowl- 
edge, they would be able to make good 
pilots while they were still in high 
school. But she felt that her value as 
a teacher would be greatly enhanced 
if she learned to fly. 

So in the summer of 1942 she en- 
rolled at the Manitowoc, Wis., airport. 
There she acquired sufficient hours of 
flying time and met the other require- 
ments for her license, but strict war- 
time civilian flying rules bar her from 
soloing and thus have cheated her of it. 

When she returned to her teaching 
at Ironwood she started an aeronautics 
club for boys and girls. Of course, Sis- 
ter Mary did not consider herself an 
expert, so, to quote her own words, 
“Those boys and girls knew I didn’t 


know much about the subject, but we 


By ANNE MARRON 
Condensed from the Catholic Boy* 


went into it in a rather democratic way 
by learning together. It wasn’t long 
before the students began to demand 
the subject, and it was added to the 
regular school curriculum. My learn- 
ing to fly was just a way of being more 
than a jump ahead of my students.” 

But Sister Mary’s classes in aeronau- 
tics attracted wide attention. St. Am- 
brose’s school shortly became known 
among the air-minded as one where 
high-school students receive an uncom- 
mon grounding in the subject of the 
airplane. Then the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration at Washington made 
it possible for Sister Mary to enter 
a wider field. Under CAA authority 
and direction, courses in aviation 
and aerodynamics were inaugurated at 
the Catholic University of America in 
Washington. These courses were de- 
signed to qualify Catholic high-school 
teachers to teach aeronautics. 

The CAA believed that Sister Aqui- 
nas was the ideal person to head this 
school, so she was prevailed upon to 
come to Washington. There, assisted 
by Sister Peola, O.S.F., of Superior, 
Wis., and Dr. M. Gertrude Reiman of 
the physics department of the Catholic 
University, she is passing along her 
knowledge of aerodynamics and aero- 
nautics to her Sister pupils. 

A number of the boys she taught in 
Ironwood are now flying in the defense 
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of their country on our many fighting 
fronts. To those, she is affectionately 
known as The Flying Nun. Many of 
them owe their very lives to the lessons 
this soft-voiced nun taught them in the 
classroom. 

The subjects Sister Mary Aquinas 
teaches at the Catholic University are: 
aircraft construction, aerodynamics, en- 
gine construction and operation, rules 
and regulations for pilots, meteorology, 
theory of flight, practical aviation, and 
radio communication. Her pupils learn 
radio from a five-tube set she herself 
built. It is expected that all her Sister 
pupils will be able to build similar sets 
by the time they have completed their 
course. Sister Mary implements her 


teaching by visits to Washington lab- 
oratories and airfields, where she dem- 
onstrates to her pupils the application 
of theory to practice. 

Sister Mary cherishes an ambition to 
pilot an ambulance plane from the bat- 
tlefields. Asked if she would not be 
afraid to engage in such a dangerous 
mission of mercy, she answered: “I'd 
rather take whatever bullets there are 
for me than the Axis new order.” Of 
course, there is slight chance of Sister 
Mary ever attaining her ambition, for 
our rules prohibit women aviators on 
the battle fronts. But even if she never 
does fulfill her ambition, she must feel 
that she is doing her full part toward 
the winning of the war. 
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Run-down or Lazy? 


Early in the war came rumors that German soldiers were being given 
pills which helped them continue fighting for 24 to 48 hours without rest. 
Later it was widely reported that these pills were “supervitamin capsules.” 
This was followed by a rush of suggestions that the use of large doses of 
vitamins would confer similar powers of work upon anyone who used them. 

Doctors Ancel Keys and Austin F. Henschel of the University of Minne- 
sota’s laboratory of physiological hygiene, largest of its type in the country, 
gave one-half of a group of soldiers from Fort Snelling large doses of vitamin 
pills while the other half received similar pills containing nothing but sugar. 

Both groups received the same food, There was no difference in the 
amount of work each group then performed, although it consisted of long 
cross-country marches and severe hard work for short durations under test 
conditions in the laboratory. As the amount of work performed was the same 
for both groups, here was proof that the addition of extra vitamins to a good 
diet has absolutely no beneficial influences. 

Dr. Olaf Mickelsen in the Midland Cooperator (12 Jan. ’44). 
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Brébeuf shows them how 


In a certain way, Richard Fleming 
was unusual. So far in the war, 13 Ma- 
rines have received the Congressional 
Medal of Honor. Dick received one of 
them. Capt. Richard Fleming, USMC, 
was from St. Paul, Minn., and in ci- 
vilian life was a good Catholic. On the 
first day at Midway he flew a dive 
bomber down to 400 feet, suicide level, 
for direct hits on a Jap carrier; he 
picked up 175 bullet holes in his 
plane and two minor wounds. Gay, 
laughing, happy, he came back to his 
island base. The following morning 
the chaplain gave this handsome dark 
youth the Bread of the Strong. Holy 
Communion was no novelty for Dick 
Fleming; he received daily whenever 
there was a chaplain to say Mass. And 
so again he leveled off on a battleship, 
flying in at 500 feet. He released his 
bombs, flew through the flak that came 
up in a solid sheet. Smiling, happy, 
cheerful about it all, Dick Fleming 
went into the hail of certain death. 
Congress gave him the Medal of Hon- 
or, posthumously. Dick was in the 
Service, and you can’t think of the 
spirit of the men without thinking of 
the Dick Flemings. 

Or take bald-headed Sergeant Mc- 
Guire. He was admitted to an Army 
base hospital suffering from a heart 
condition, As is customary, every new- 
ly admitted patient receives a call from 
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By STEPHEN B. EARLEY 
Condensed from America* 


the chaplain at the earliest opportunity. 
And when the chaplain called, Ser- 
geant McGuire had a simple request: 
he wanted to receive daily Commun- 
ion. The following morning a diffi- 
culty came up. When the priest ap- 
proached, Sergeant McGuire demand- 
ed to get out of bed. “Far be it from 
me to receive Holy Communion on the 
flat of my back when I am able to be 
up and around,” he said. Finally, a 
compromise was reached, and the ser- 
geant received in a rocker beside his 
bed. Often on his daily rounds the 
chaplain stopped to chat with the griz- 
zled veteran, who had a great devotion | 
to St. John the Evangelist. It was a 
wonderful thing, he said, for St. John 
to rest his head on the Saviour’s bos- 
om; and it was a wonderful love our 
Saviour must have had for St. John 
because of his purity and his holy sim- 
plicity. 

But the days took their toll from 
Sergeant McGuire, and each day he 
grew weaker. One morning he pre- 
pared himself to sit in his rocker; he 
put his legs over the side of the bed as 
the chaplain approached him with Holy 
Communion. The effort to reach the 
slippers was just too much. The chap- 
lain caught him, just in time. And with 
his gray head resting upon the Blessed 
Sacrament which the chaplain carried 
in the pocket of his blouse, Sergeant 
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McGuire died. “I said Mass 15 min- 
utes later,” wrote the chaplain, “and I 
shall never forget my feelings as I read 
the final Gospel of St. John.” Sergeant 
McGuire must be considered in any 
picture of the spirit of Catholic serv- 
icemen, 

One peculiar thing almost all the 
chaplains have noticed. So many of the 
men, even in sin, retain a little practice 
of Catholicism that sometimes has a 
marvelous effect. 

A few of the chaplains were sitting 
around rather late at night, relaxing 
after their day’s work, when the phone 
rang. It was from the nurse of ward 5 
in the station hospital. “Father,” she 
said, “I have a patient who asked me 
to call you. He wants you to help him 
say his night prayers.” 

The chaplain started toward the hos- 
pital. He found his soldier. The nurse 
had placed a screen about the bed, and 
when he looked at the chart he saw 
the lad was in pretty bad condition. 
He turned his flashlight on the bed, 
and saw a fine boyish face. “Father, 
help me say my night prayers,” the lad 
asked. “I never missed them before, 
but tonight I just cannot remember 
them. I can’t go to sleep without say- 
ing them.” 

The chaplain sat down. “Sure, Jim,” 
he said, “but before we say our night 
prayers—you know, I want to say 
mine, too—let me ask you: Is anything 
worrying you?” After a little hesita- 
tion the soldier said: “Father, I haven’t 
been to confession lately. I did some- 
thing I’m kind of ashamed of, and 
of re 
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“All right,” said the chaplain softly, 
“Tl help you. Confession first, night 
prayers afterwards, and then a real 
good night’s sleep.” 

Jim made his confession. After a few 
words of counsel, the chaplain began, 
“O my God, I am heartily sorry for 
having offended Thee.” Jim repeated 
the words. “And I detest all my sins 
because I dread the loss of heaven and 
the pains of hell.” Jim said those 
words, too. “But most of all because 
they offend Thee, my God, who are so 
good and deserving of all my love.” He 
stumbled a few times but finished the 
sentence, “I firmly resolve ....I firmly 
resolve.” No answer. “I firmly resolve 
.... There was still no answer. The 
chaplain turned on his flashlight. Jim 
was just breathing his last breath. 

The transport was in the harbor, and 
the job of loading had already begun. 
The chaplain looked at the list of 
things he must get before sailing time, 
books, rosaries, altar breads, a piano. 
A piano! He spent the entire day go- 
ing from store to store. No piano. He 
was determined to have one for his 
outfit, so after supper he started ring- 
ing door bells in the residential section. 
“Does Madam have a piano she might 
be willing to give an outfit going over- 
seas?” 

Finally a firefly of hope glimmered 
in the night. Behind one of the door- 
bells, the chaplain found a lady who 
indeed had a piano. She didn’t really 
need it, and she supposed she might 
donate—but the chaplain waited for 
no more, He rushed out to the side- 
walk and whistled, three short blasts, 
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one long. Immediately an immense 
Navy cargo truck pulled up, and be- 
fore the lady could say “boogie-woo- 
gie” the piano was on its way overseas. 

It was a funny feeling, sailing out 
under the Golden Gate bridge, saying 
good-by to folks, security, civilization; 
sailing into who-knew-what. But the 
chaplain had to forget his own feel- 
ings: his job was to listen to the stories 
of dangers and trials and heartaches, 
and to give out lemon drops. Some- 
body once decided that lemon drops 
prevented seasickness; and there were 
tons of lemon drops among the ship’s 
stores, 

If there were a patron saint of chap- 
lains, he surely should be the great St. 
John de Brébeuf. From the war camp 
of the Hurons Brébeuf once wrote a 
letter of advice for future chaplains: 
“Don’t take on any work unless you 
intend to finish it. Don’t start paddling 
a canoe unless you intend to continue 
all day. Your fine French manners will 
only get you laughed at over here, You 
have to be an Indian. Bend your shoul- 
ders to the same burdens they bear and 
you'll be recognized as a great man, 
otherwise not. You will sleep on a skin, 
and many a night you will never close 
your eyes, with vermin swarming over 
you. You can expect to be killed at any 
moment; you are responsible for fair 
weather and foul, and if you do not 
bring rain when it is needed, you may 
get tomahawked. 

“At home you are surrounded by 
splendid examples of virtue, but here 
everyone is astonished when you speak 
of God. Blasphemy and obscenity are 


common. You are often without Mass, 
and when you do succeed in saying it, 
your cabin is full of smoke or snow. 
But climbing over rocks and making 
your way through brush and swamps 
will be pleasant if you think of Cal- 
vary. There is no danger for your soul 
if you bring with you the love and fear 
of God; in fact, I find many helps to 
perfection, You have only the necessi- 
ties of life, and that makes it easy to 
be united with God; you are obliged 
to pray, for you are facing death at any 
moment. If you can say ‘Sefid me more, 
Lord’ to your sufferings, you will get 
consolations so great that you will have 
to cry out, ‘Enough, O Lord, enough.’ ” 

How small a world it is! That letter 
was written 300 years ago, and it could 
have been penned yesterday. There is 
a reason, of course. The same kind of 
people, the same kind of priests are in 
the war camps today. One of them 
wrote from Alaska: “On Sundays I 
have three Masses, at 9 and 11 a.m., 
and at 4:30 p.m. Confessions are heard 
before each Mass. On Friday I have 
Mass at my own chapel, and on the 
other days I journey to the outposts. 
Some of those outposts are beyond the 
limitations even of the famed jeep. On 
one of them, we take the articles of the 
Mass kit from the grip, and put them 
into a pack which we carry on our 
backs. This lessens the load, and also 
permits the freedom of both hands in 
climbing up and down the hills. Last 
evening we had our choir practice, and 
the men are working on a high Mass 
for Christmas at midnight. Inclement 
weather makes it necessary for the men 
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at one of the Sunday Masses to slush 
through six inches of water in order 
to get to the altar and Holy Com- 
munion. I’ve said Mass in all condi- 
tions, amid swarming bugs, in rain 
and cold weather—as unbelievable as 
it may sound, my water cruet once 
froze and burst on the altar during 
Mass.” 

“The soldiers here,” said another 
chaplain, “are stevedores; that is, they 
work on the docks unloading freight, 
coal, cement, etc.; and believe me they 
put in a hard day’s work. I know be- 
cause I took my turn with them shov- 
eling coal down in the holds of the 
ship to help me win them over to 
Church and the sacraments.” “Bend 
your shoulders to the same burdens 
they bear,” said Brébeuf. And today’s 
chaplains are doing it with a venge- 
ance. 

Approximately 10% of the priests of 
the U.S. are now in the service. And 
yet the demand for chaplains grows 
every day more insistent. The problem 
of supplying more chaplains is not as 
easy as some seem to think. By far the 
majority of parishes in the U.S. are 
understaffed, and the great number of 
colleges, missions, orphanages, deten- 
tion homes all require priestly aid. But 
the demand for chaplains must be met. 
No one realizes more than the Bishops 
and Religious Superiors that the serv- 
icemen are the future leaders of Amer- 
ica. And they are meeting the chal- 
lenge; very close to 3,000 priests are 
with the armed forces; a recent class at 
the Navy Chaplains’ School was 66% 
Catholic. Every day more priests pack 
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duffel bags, leave the security of parish 
houses, and embark on the great mod- 
ern missionary work, chaplaincy in the 
armed forces. 

The Indians killed Brébeuf. But in 
death he scored his greatest victory. 
They burned every inch of his body 
with flaming torches, baptized him 
with scalding water, tore off his scalp 
and rubbed ashes into his bare and 
bleeding skull; finally they split him 
open with an axe, But he never cried 
out. When he was dead they tore out 
his heart and consumed it, so that they 
might partake of his courage. 

Priests still know how to suffer and 
how to die. Chaplain Aloysius Schmidt 
was the first chaplain to die in this war. 
The Oklahoma capsized at Pearl Har- 
bor, trapping Father Schmidt and the 
other members of the crew. He started 
out through a porthole, got wedged, 
demanded that the rescuers push him 
back. The water continued to rise, and 
he continued to push fellow sailors 
through to safety. A saint said that if 
he knew death was coming, he would 
keep right on playing checkers. Chap- 
lain Schmidt kept right on pushing 
men through, until the water filled the 
compartment and he died “out of sub- 
lime devotion to his fellow men.” 

Out on Makin, Chaplain Meany saw 
a young private fall to the road under 
a sniper’s bullet. With no thought of 
personal safety, he rushed to aid him. 
Just as he reached the soldier’s body 
there was another burst of bullets. One 
of them caught Chaplain Meany on the 
chest; it deflected off a scapular medal 
and shattered through his elbow. As he 
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rolled into the dirt, another bullet from 
the sniper’s gun tore through his shoul- 
der. Painfully, he crawled to the par- 
tial protection of a bush, and lay there 
through the long afternoon. A young 
lieutenant crawled over to help him. 
Again the spiteful crack of the sniper’s 
rifle, and his rescuer lay mortally 
wounded. Forgetful of the pains of his 
own wounds, the chaplain calmly ad- 
ministered Extreme Unction, gave the 
youngster absolution, and prayed over 
him until he died. That night a rescue 
party crawled out, and dragged the 
chaplain down the road to safety. Back 
in the States to recuperate, Chaplain 
Meany has only one desire: to get back 
to combat, to continue to bring Christ 
to his fighting 165th. 

Then there was Chaplain Neil Doyle 
of Devon, Conn., chaplain of the 169th 
Infantry. Did you ever see men cry? It 
is not a pretty sight. Men cried when 
they heard that the shrapnel burst he 
had received at Munda took Chaplain 
Doyle away from them. “Father Mac!” 
Chaplain Culliton called sadly to Chap- 
lain John McGuire when the news ar- 
rived, “Father Mac! Neil is dead!” It 
seemed impossible, It seemed impossi- 
ble that the six-foot Chaplain Doyle, 
with his brown hair and steady eye, 
with his great command of oratory and 
tremendous energy, could have been 
overcome by death. “Up and down 
the Munda Trail he journeyed,” wrote 
Chaplain McGuire, “urging on the able 
bodied, comforting the sick and wound- 
ed, anointing the dying, and burying 
the dead, without fear, hesitation or 
anxiety for his own safety.” Major Sel- 
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lers, the battalion commander, recalled 
later: “The last time I saw him alive 
was in a thicket just off the Munda 
Trail. A soldier was kneeling beside 
him. His right hand was raised in ab- 
solution.” So the men remembered him, 
too. 

In the Munda fight, he was every- 
where. Bringing absolution and aid to 
the wounded, he walked hand in hand 
with death so often that he seemed al- 
most immune to its threats. Finally, 
though, it struck, a shrapnel-burst that 
all but tore him apart. The first-aid 
men rushed up, but he would have 
none of them. “Take care of the others 
first,” he said. “They need help more 
than I.” Generally when the chaplain 
falls, there is no other priest around to 
help him. But three fellow New Eng- 
landers helped to carry him through: 
Chaplain John Mahoney saw his fall; 
Chaplain McGuire was with him at 
the clearing station; and Chaplain Cul- 
liton was with him when he died. 

They gave him blood plasma, and 
brought him to the ward tent, “Would 
you like the last sacraments, Neil?” 
Chaplain McGuire asked. “Indeed, I 
would,” was his direct reply. Then he 
put out his hands. “Thanks for every- 
thing, Mac,” he said, “If I have ever 
said or done anything to offend you, 
I want you to forgive me.” Chaplain 
McGuire gripped his hand, but could 
not manage to say anything. Later he 
walked aboard the ship and gave his 
blessing to the dying man. Chaplain 
Doyle looked up smiling and raised his 
hand weakly to his forehead in a fare- 
well salute. 
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So far in the war 23 Catholic priests 
have given their lives, 21 are prisoners 
of war, about 10 have become incapaci- 
tated from wounds, wounds such as 
that of Chaplain Hoffman, whose foot 
was injured so badly that amputation 
was necessary. No matter what the sac- 
rifice, the chaplains are meeting it with 
Brébeuf bravery. 

St. John de Brébeuf was cited by the 
French government; modern chaplains 
have won citations, too, Chaplain Al- 
bert Steffens has been decorated four 
times. Perhaps the citation of Chaplain 
Gehring of Guadalcanal fame is most 
noteworthy, for it is really a citation of 
all the chaplains in the services: “Vol- 
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untarily making three hazardous ex- 
peditions through enemy-occupied ter- 
ritory, Chaplain Gehring, with the help 
of native scouts, evacuated missionaries 
trapped on the island. In addition to 
his routine duties, he frequently vis- 
ited the front lines and was a constant 
source of encouragement to the Marine 
and Army units under continual attack 
by the enemy. Brave under fire, cheer- 
ful in the face of discouragement and 
tireless in his devotion to duty, Chap- 
lain Gehring lifted the morale of our 
men to an exceptional degree. By his 
fine leadership and great courage, he 
inspired all with whom he came in 
contact.” 


Islands of Aladdin 


By ROBERT M. HYATT 


Condensed from the Vincentian* 


Down below you it is merely a 
tiny speck in the flashing Atlantic 
ocean, Your great luxury airliner slants 
down toward it, with the throb of 
muted engines hardly audible. New 
York is 800 miles behind you. Two 
thousand odd miles ahead is London, 
your destination, where you will arrive 
in about 18 hours. 

You land gently on a long white run- 
way. To your right is a modernistic 
hotel surrounded by green lawns and 
flowers. A small crowd heads toward 
the plane; another moves in the direc- 


What lies ahead 


tion of a twin airliner readying for the 
take-off. Coming down for a landing 
is a plane from Europe. It, too, is land- 
ing on the island. 

But hold everything! It can’t be—a 
landing field and a modern hotel in 
the middle of the Atlantic! There is no 
island in this spot on any map you've 
ever seen. 

But it is an island, all right, and na- 
ture had nothing to do with it. It is a 
man-made floating island of steel which 
was towed out there and anchored. It 
is one of three such Aladdin-created 
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islands, anchored at 800-mile intervals 
across the Atlantic between America 
and the Continent. 

There is plenty of time for dinner 
before you take off on the next leg of 
your journey, to the next steel island 
800 miles distant. If you are in a hurry, 
you may eat an excellent dinner aboard 
the plane. If you would like to test the 
wonders of a night at sea, a night on 
a wondrous island, you may put up at 
the hotel and enjoy every modern com- 


fort and convenience. There is dancing _ 


to a fine orchestra. There are movies, 
and television and radio to keep you 
informed of world events. You will 
spend a delightful night on an island 
which is as safe as a continent. 

Fiction? Not at all. True, these three 
huge seadromes are not yet in exist- 
ence, but every detail of the plans for 
their construction is complete and as 
soon as steel is available, a large ship- 
building firm will go into production 
on the most revolutionary, yet practi- 
cal, answer to safe transoceanic travel 
ever conceived. Three steppingstones of 
steel will put ocean flying on the same 
basis as a hop from New York to Wash- 
ington. 

Seadromes are the invention of Ed- 
ward R. Armstrong, of Philadelphia, 
one of the nation’s foremost construc- 
tion engineers. From a practical stand- 
point, seadromes are approved by some 
of the greatest engineers. Aviation ex- 
perts and various governmental com- 
missions here and abroad have studied 
and approved the technical feasibility 
of the romantic project as proposed by 
the Pennsylvania-Central Airlines of 
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Washington, D. C., whose “baby” this 
is. Our highest rating authority, the 
American Bureau of Shipping, has ap- 
proved the enterprise. 

The floating air terminals of the near 
future will actually resemble small is- 
lands. They will be a mile long by 380 
feet wide and 64,000 tons of steel will 
go into their construction. Floating 70 
feet above the water, and 160 feet be- 
low the surface, they will ride out the 
most severe storm as immobile as the 
mainland itself. Each drome will be 
anchored well out of the fog and ice 
zones, thus allowing planes to avoid 
hazardous routes. 

Five months’ time and $10 million 
will go into the fabrication of those 
islands of steel. They will be built in 
sections to allow for possible expan- 
sion. The floor of the drome will be 
supported on numerous buoyancy legs, 
each of which will have its own center 
of gravity, which will assure perfect 
stabilization and permit it to shift with 
the wind. 

Gasoline engines, driving propellers 
far below the surface of the sea, will 
move the dromes at a speed of about 
eight miles an hour. There will be 
complete airport facilities, repair shops, 
and a refueling station on each drome. 
Gasoline will be supplied from tankers 
at a much lower cost than on land 
bases. Approximately 50 persons will be 
required to operate each of the three 
dromes. 

The war has produced, as all wars 
in the past have done, a vigorous, dar- 
ing type of thinking. War seems to en- 
gender a brand of dashing enterprise 
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that does not manifest itself in peace- 
time. Men plunge during war, develop 
and create things which in time of 
peace would be labeled fantastic. The 
seadrome is a product of such think- 
ing. 

The seadrome route will provide 
America its only bases in the Atlantic. 
But it will do more than that. It will 
shorten considerably the ocean-air 
routes as well. 

Weight-carrying capacity of planes 
will be increased because of the 800- 
mile hops and the greatly reduced gas- 
oline cargo necessary for the trips. This 
will increase by several hundred per 
cent the payload possible and thus 
bring about an economy of operation 
never before possible in transoceanic 
travel. Passenger fares will be substan- 
tially lowered and transoceanic air mail 
will boom, thus stimulating interna- 
tional commerce. At present, the cost 
of transatlantic air travel is quite high. 
It can ultimately be reduced to about 
the same as overland travel, about 6c 
a mile. 

Another vitally important benefit of 
the project is that planes which are fly- 
ing overland today can easily and eco- 
nomically fly the seadrome route. No 
new plane designs afe necessary. 

There will be no restrictions as to 
who or what lands on the bases. They 
will be open to all nations which qual- 
ify. This is done so that progress of 
postwar aviation will not be impeded 
and so that America can truly be said 
to be in a position of collaborator and 
not competitor in ocean-air travel. 

Edward P. Warner, vice chairman 


of the Civil Aeronautics Board, gave 
an address before the Royal Aeronau- 
tical Society in London not long ago. 
He cited some interesting figures and 
ventured an illuminating prophecy. He 
pointed out that in the 12 months end- 
ing June 30, 1938, a total of 291,000 
passengers arrived in America from 
Europe by steamship, while 276,000 
made the opposite journey. Of these, 
74,000 and 55,000, respectively, were 
in the first and cabin classes. 

“A substantial proportion of the tour- 
ists,” said Mr. Warner, “undoubtedly 
welcome the sea voyage for its own 
sake and will prefer to keep it as part 
of their holiday. Nevertheless, I believe 
that it would not be too sanguine to 
anticipate that half of the maximum 
prewar ocean travel in the first and 
cabin classes will be shifted to the air.” 

In considering transatlantic traffic we 
reckon with the interchange between 
populations of 90 million and 250 mil- 
lion, respectively, considering only the 
eastern third of North America and the 
western half of Europe as major con- 
tributors to transatlantic movement, 
with their centers of population sepa- 
rated by about 3,700 miles. 

“Upon all these bases,” continued 
Mr. Warner, “I believe it reasonable to 
anticipate a postwar average of 600 pas- 
sengers by air per day in each direction 
between the U. S., Canada, the British 
Isles, and the Continent.” 

London-New York schedules will 
take about 15 hours (depending upon 
how long one vacations on one of the 
seadrome islands), while in the oppo- 
site direction they will average 21 hours. 
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